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BY MARTHA M. THOMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


“Come, Cousin Henry,” with one voice ex- 
claimed a group gathered in Col. Morris’s parlor, 
one evening, late in the year 1855, “we want to 
hear something of your trip to the Indian coun- 
t a 
™ It was glorious sport, I know!” said Robert 
Hume, edging his chair closer to Henry’s. 

“How was it that you happened to go?” in- 
quired Charles Hawton. 

“Father had government business with the chiefs, 
—something about their annuities, I believe, — 
and he let me go with him. At the rendezvous 
we met Col. Joyce, an old friend of father’s, who, 
for nearly twenty years has lived among the In- 
dians ; they have given him the title of “ White 
Wolf,” from the number of those animals he has 
killed; he has an Indian wife and children, and 
is considered a mighty hunter. His wife’s tribe, 
with whom he stays, wander in the neighborhood 
of the Black Hills and Rocky Mountains. There 
was to be a great hunting expedition, in order to 
meet some of the trappers and braves of the 
wild tribes, for some interest, I believe, con- 
nected with our government and the fur com- 
panies, and Col. Joyce persuaded father to allow 
me to go with him.” 

“ How I should like to have been with you!” 
Robert arose and threw out his limbs in a man- 
ner peculiar to him when excited, then resumed 
his seat with, “ Begin at the start, and tell us all 
about it.” 
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“ First we took steamboat up the Mississippi, 
as far as St. Paul; thence we went to Fort 
Snelling. There father purchased two Indian 
ponies, angular, gaunt, ugly looking animals to 
view, but hardy for travel. The second day after 
leaving the fort, we met, by appointment, Chick- 
a-see, an Indian interpreter, of half Spanish blood, 
who was to conduct us to the Indian camp. This 
half-breed was a regular dandy after the savage 
fashion, and wore his paint in the most grotesque 
manner. With him was a lean, wiry, bead-eyed 
Indian boy, mounted on a shaggy pony, and called 
Matchiée. A half-dozen times a day he would 
ride ahead of us, and returning at a fierce rate, 
shout “Sioux! Sioux!” At first this greatly 
startled me, for we were aware that the Sioux 
and Blackfeet were at enmity, attacking and com- 
mitting depredations upon each other at every op- 
portunity, and the latter were known to be in the 
neighborhood ; but I discovered from the equanim- 
ity with which father and the interpreter heard 
him, and a wicked gleam in his eye, that he was 
trying to frighten me, and afterwards I received his 
information so quietly, that he soon desisted. 

“ Our ponies were failing, the night had set in 
dark, with every prospect of rain, and we were . 
riding quietly along, father and Chick-a-see a lit- 
tle behind. I was terribly tired, and the mos- 
quitos were about us like a cloud, when Matchiée, 
who never seemed weary, and had been riding 
stretched at full length on his horse, beating a 
tattoo with his heels on its projecting bone, ut- 
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tered a long, shrill cry, and started upright, 
plucking at the handkerchief I had tied to shield 
my face from the insects. 

“T turned, but could understand neither his ges- 
tures nor nncouth cries. Suddenly he gave a 
jerk which deprived me of handkerchief and cap, 
struck the pony fiercely, so that it darted forward, 
and — directly before us, with its little lodges 
covered with skins, its bright fires gleaming 
through an opening in the woods, stood an In- 
dian encampment. Another cry from the boy, 
and, as though starting from bush and brake, 
came a throng of Indians, torches in hand.” 

“It must have been like Roderick’s clansmen 
appearing to Fitz-Jamés,” said Charles. 

“T thought of that afterwards.” 

“ Go on,” said Robert, who had got off his seat, 
and after his usual action of limb, was quietly 
seated again. “ How did they meet you?” 

“ At first I thought the wolf which had been 
threatened so often, had come, and these were 
Sioux; but, leaping from his horse in the midst 
of them, the boy began talking with a rapidity 
that astonished me, and before he finished, father 
and the interpreter came up. 

“T soon lay down to sleep. The next morn- 
ing, I was awakened by a gibbering kind of noise 
outside the lodge; and lifting the skin in front, 
which had been dropped, I peered forth to see 
what it was. Our lodge was under a large tree, 
and seeing nothing, I was about to draw in again, 
when the same sound greeted me overhead. I 
looked up; and such a sight!” 

“ What?” eagerly questioned Robert. 

“ Some five or six Indian babies, each strapped 
tightly to a piece of wood, with some half-dozen 
or more bark bandages, and the wood suspended 
from the boughs of the trees. They seemed per- 
fectly happy, and as the wind swayed them back 
and forth, gave expression to their satisfaction in 
the noises I had heard. The sight brought to 
mind the nursery ballad mother used to sing us, 
and I have no doubt this custom was the origin 
of it: — 

* Rock a by bab: 


* When the bough breaks, 
The cradle will fall; 

Then down comes the baby, 
The cradle, and all.’ ” 


“You could not understand the Indian lan- 
guage,” said Charles; “that must have been a 
great drawback.” 
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“It was; but we got along very well by signs, 

and I had plenty of occupation and amusement 
watching them. Col. Joyce arrived the next day, 
and the day following he and father went to meet 
the chiefs, for they were not here ; this was their 
home encampment; they met in council some- 
where off in the woods. That afternoon, as the 
Colonel and father were taiking, Matchiée came 
making signs to me that I did not comprehend. 
The Colonel saw the trouble, and approaching, 
told me they were going to cross a lake some dis- 
tance off, for wild rice, and he wished to know if 
I would accompany them. I was eager to do so. 
After speaking to father in a low tone, the Colo- 
nel said a few emphatic words to Matchiée, and 
I set out, with some half-dozen almost naked In- 
dian lads, for the lake. 
_ Matchiée, who was the son of one of their 
great chiefs, was the leader. When we reached 
the shore, he motioned me to get into a mimic 
thing, whose only resemblance to a boat was, 
that it sat upon the water, where it danced like 
an egg-shell, and seemed momentarily about to 
upset.” 

“A birch - bark canoe, was it not?” said 
Charles. 

“Yes; and you have no idea with what dex- 
terity they send them through the water. It is 
wonderful how perfectly safe the light things are. 

“TI saw at once that he wished to trick me, so 
made up my mind to take a ducking ; at the same 
time determined I would not take it alone. I 
sprang in, the frail thing quivering and rocking 
beneath me, and seated myself, with a watchful 
eye on Matchiée, who was to row. He began to 
use the oars. A couple of lengths from the shore, 
there was deep water. I kept my eye on him. 
I saw him make a dexterous turn to capsize me ; 
it was more sudden than I expected, and I floun- 
dered in the lake. You know that, from practice, 
I swim almost as well with my clothes on as with 
them off. I dived; but before the smile of de- 
rision had faded from his face, and his shout of 
triumph still echoed, I was up again beside him, 
and seizing him round the waist, notwithstanding 
his struggles, so unexpected was the attack, suc- 
ceeded in drawing him over, and upsetting the 
canoe. My blood was a little heated by the time 
I got him there, so that, although he swam like @ 
duck, and was quick in his movements, every time 
he came to the top, I struck him down, once hold- 
ing him under some moments. We had a tough 
tussle, but I was master. Exhausted, I swam 
ashore, he following me. Taking off my clothes, 
which were light, I laid them to dry. Perceiving 
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that Matchiée stood upon a bluff, — directly un- 
der which was deep water, — I determined to do 
as we used to do at Willow Branch ; so, while he 
was unsuspectingly shaking the water from his 
long hair, I ran forward, seized him round the 
waist, and sprang off with him. 

“A shout from the other boys greeted my re- 
appearance. ‘No squaw! No squaw!’ they 
exclaimed, as they saw us come up. This threw 
light upon Matchiée’s manceuvre ; he had sup- 
posed, from my pale face and slight figure, that 
1 was weak as a girl, and perhaps could not 
swim: had this been the case, I have no doubt 
he would have half drowned me ere he took me 
from the water.” 

“TI thought he was a small boy,” interrupted 
Robert. 

“He was small in stature, but my elder by 
almost a year.” 

“ How did it end ?” 

“TI captured the canoe; we entered it, and he 
did not try to trick me again.” 

“Did you get the wild rice?” 

“Yes; it abounded on the other side of the 
lake. We pushed the canoe close in to shore, so 
that the stalks hung over the side, and threshed 
the grain out with sticks. It was darker than 
the rice we buy in the shops, but very sweet. 
They cook it with dried venison, making an ex- 
cellent dish.” 

“ What did the Indiansdo? Had they fights?” 
asked Robert. 

“No; we saw neither Sioux nor Blackfeet. 
They lounged, sharpened their arrows, and smoked 
tobacco and Indian weed. The hunting season 
is the time of their activity. They had jour- 
neyed from their homes on some business with 
the government.” 

“Ts Indian weed like tobacco? ” 

“Not at all. It is a ground creeper with a 
small leaf. We have a creeper in our woods very 
much like it, but I do not know its name. They 
smoke several plants ; the Indian boys gather the 
leaves and dry them in the sun. Col. Joyce said 
that smoking it produced the same effect upon 
some persons as taking intoxicating liquors. In 
almost every lodge there is a sheaf of tobacco 
occupying one corner, and the constant employ- 
ment of the little girls was the cutting and pre- 
paring this tobacco for the use of the warriors.” 

“Do they use bows and arrows altogether?” 

“No; some of them have fire-arms, but they 
are remarkably expert with the bow and arrow ; 
the bow is generally made of elastic wood, and is 
about three feet long; the arrow about thirty 
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inches, pointed with iron or flint; they can hit 
their mark at forty-five, and even fifty yards, and 
discharge them while running with the same ac- 
curacy that they do when standing still, and one 
after the other with great rapidity.” 

“ Did they tattoo and paint?” 

“ Yes; and appeared to do it according to fancy. 
Many of the women wore their hair parted down 
the middle, as our ladies do, and the line of sepa- 
ration was painted a bright red. Red and yel- 
low appeared to be their favorite colors. One 
man wore a patch of brilliant yellow under one 
eye, which had a most singular effect. I saw an 
aspiring youth with the end of his nose a light 
blue, and a huge brass ring hanging from it ; his 
eyelids were tipped with vermilion. They gen- 
erally use colored earths for their fancy painting. 
After father left me with Col. Joyce, I saw a 
party of them put on their war-paint. It was 
done by simply mixing a black preparation made 
of gunpowder or charcoal in their left hands, lay- 
ing the fingers of their right into it, and drawing 
them over their faces, which operation striped 
them like Zebras. They tattoo by means of a 
sharp-pointed instrument, with which they pune- 
ture the skin ; then rub gunpowder, or a black or 
colored liquid upon it, which leaves a permanent 
mark, It is wonderful to see the gravity and 
patience with which they sit at this, going through 
the process without a wince.” 

“Do they carry scalping-knives ?” 

“Yes; and hatchets, and war-clubs. An In- 
dian warrior never condescends to do any thing 
but fight and hunt. If he kills a buffalo, his 
squaw must skin, cut it up, cook it, and carry 
what is left, after he has eaten what he wants of 
it. The only thing he will do is to care for his 
horse. 

“When father had finished his business, the 
Indians proceeded to break up camp; the women 
took down the tents, and did all the work, while 
the men sat on the ground and sharpened their 
arrows, or cleaned their muskets ; when ready to 
start, those who had not dogs or horses to carry 
their lodges and poles, carried them themselves ; 
in fact, Indian women are only slaves for the 
men. I saw some Indian carts among the bor- 
der tribes, the funniest looking vehicles I ever 
saw. I really thought I should hurt myself 
laughing at them. They were built of wood, 
with not a particle of iron about them; the 
wheels were a foot and a half, or two feet 
higher than the body of the cart, and were 
drawn by animals which never had the name 
of horses before; they were more like shaggy 
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skeletons of some extinct species, while the half- 
naked Indian boys who drove them, and who wore 
long hair, bore more resemblance to imps than to 
humanity.” 

The group laughed, and Robert asked, — “Do 
all the Indian men wear long hair ? ” 

“No; some of them wear it closely cut, after 
a peculiar fe-ision, particularly for mourning, when 
they lose a friend ; when worn long, they ornament 
it, smear it thick with grease, sometimes paint it. 
They never wear hats; on festival occasions they 
will have handsome skin caps ornamented, but 
they generally go bare-headed in all weathers. 
They make much use of tweezers to pull out 
their eyebrows, beards, and eyelashes.” 

“ Where do they get them?” 

“Make them of bone or wood. One of their 
dandies will sit a whole day with his little look- 
ing-glass before, and paints beside him, tweezers 
in hand, working upon his face and head.” 

“ Don’t they cultivate any land ? ” 

“The border tribes do. There are the border 
tribes, the intermediate or prairie tribes, and the 
wild tribes. The border, and some of the inter- 
mediate tribes, cultivate the land, and have gen- 
erally fixed villages ; but the wild tribes, who are 
nearer the Rocky Mountains, live by hunting, fish- 
ing, and trapping the beaver and other animals ; 
they wander from place to place, and carry their 
lodges, putting them up where it suits them.” 

“Had you no fears when uncle left you?” in- 
quired Charles. 

“No; I was very excited and anxious until 
father decided I should remain with Col. Joyce. 
I wished to see real Indian life; but when the 
time came, the camp was broken up, we ready 
to start west, and father east to the Mississippi ; 
after he had given me his last charges, and em- 
braced me, the thought of home, mother, broth- 
ers, and sisters, came over me, and springing on 
my pony, I almost flew over the prairie for more 
last words. 

“The Indians evidently thought that, faint- 
hearted, I had deserted ; and as I rode off, the boys 
set up a hideous yelling; but two hours after, 
when I joined them on the road, they neither by 
look or sign expressed the least surprise.” 

“ Now about the hunt,” said Robert, eagerly. 

“Not to-night; I must study. Some other 
time you shall hear of our journey to the Black 
Hills, and my visit, later, to Lord Selkirk’s settle- 
ment. It is too late this evening; I can only 
say, ‘ Life in the woods for me.’” 

“You said their war-paint was black,” said 
Charles, “ but I have read differently somewhere.” 
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“ Most of the tribes wear black paint for war, 
but the Ojibways wear red, spread all over the 
face. I saw a brave who had dressed himself for 
battle with the Sioux, and had made a vow to 
wear it for a certain time ; he was terrible, al- 
most enough to frighten one out of his senses. 
They wear biack for mourning, and are as partic- 
ular in their shades of grief as the mourning stores 
are said to be. Deep grief for a great brave, is 
expressed by wearing the whole face black ; a mit- 
igated sort, for a less noted warrior, is shown by 
only putting half the face in sable. Blue is the 
symbol of peace, and devices of this color are 
frequently placed upon graves.” 

“ Do tell us something about Col. Joyce : what 
possesses him to live among the savages?” 

“I do not know, except a love of adventure, 
and a free life. He is one of the grandest look- 
ing men I ever saw; six feet high, perfectly 
straight and muscular, broad shouldered, with 
grizzly hair and beard, he wears his blanket 
like a king.” 

“Does he dress in Indian fashion ?” 

“Very nearly: he wears pantaloons of skin, 
and a shirt; when the weather is cool, adds a 
blanket. His beard reaches nearly to his waist, 
and when in thought, he hangs his head and 
strokes it. In council they pay him much det- 
erence, observing him closely when he is silent, 
and giving their usual ‘ugh’ of satisfaction when 
he speaks. 

“In describing him to me before I saw him, 
father said he had great perceptive faculties, — 
the keenest observation and infinite endurance, 
united with great physical powers, and a con- 
tempt for danger. He is thoroughly educated ; 
speaks several languages, but is a man of few 
words; except with father, I never knew him to 
hold a long conversation with any one. The 
squaws call him ‘The Evil Eye.’ He was an 
army officer, educated at West Point; for years 
was stationed in the extreme Northwest, but sud- 
denly resigned his commission, and went to live 
among the Indians. He has great pride in living 
as far as possible from his kind; he did not see a 
newspaper for ten years. When he reached civ- 
ilization, and was told cf the telegraph, he treated 
the information with contempt, supposing they 
wished to hoax him.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“T suppose fifty-five.” 

“ How I envy you, Harry; it is something to 
have been out there with a man like that,” and 
Robert gave his usual hitch of limb. 

“Tt was a valuable experience, and a capital 
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school for self-command, for one does not like to 
be outdone by savages. Often when, annoyed by 
the inconveniences and fretted by the depriva- 
tions of our life, I gave way to querulousness, I 
was silenced and calmed by the expression of 
Col. Joyce’s eye, or the presence of the braves. 
Indeed, I more than suspect that he and father 
talked me over; and it was for this very school- 
ing, ‘to make a man of me,’ as much as for my 
health, that I was permitted to go.” 

“Has Col. Joyce children?” 

“Yes; he sent his eldest son and daughter 
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home with me, to go to school. The son has 
gone to Paris.” 

“ How queer! from the extreme of savage life 
to the extreme of civilization,’ said Charles. 

“ Good-night! I must stop.” 

“Just one word, Henry. Is that Lord Sel- 
kirk, who made the settlement way up there 
where you went afterwards, any relation to 
Alexander Selkirk, of Robinson Crusoe mem- 
ory?” Robert held his coat. 

“They might be, I should think, for they ap- 
pear to have shared a love of adventure.” 
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BY VIEUX MOUSTACHE. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ROBBY FALLS AMONG THIEVES. 
BLOTTED OUT. 


One hundred, or one hundred and fifty yards 
from the west shore of the Hudson, and about 
four miles north of the mountain foot, where 
Robby Trulyn left the yawl - boat to travel in- 
land, there was an abandoned stone quarry, 
and a long, low, rough-looking house, or shanty. 
These were on the side, and near the mouth of a 
gorge that cut between two rows of wild hills, or 
mountain spurs, ending somewhat abruptly at the 
river, to resume their east and west course again 
on the eastern shore. The house and quarry 
were set back in the gorge mouth, which, in 
its spread, held a few acres of half - cultivated 
fields and a neglected orchard. From the deck 
of a river boat, one could make out, through the 
tangled foreground of vines and branches, those 
evidences of some settlement there; but it bore 
no signs of life now, though there was the course 
of a rough road to be tracked from a jut of 
washed-away stone wharf in the Hudson, to the 
thick, spreading hommock, between the quarry 
and the river, that almost hid the house from 
sight. No boat could be seen near the demol- 
ished landing, or on the narrow ledge of gray- 
stoned shore, but, pulled up in a narrow, shallow 
outlet of a trout stream, that had wound down 
the gorge for many a mile, and hidden by a clump 
of favoring bushes, there was lying a very ser- 
viceable wherry. 

At the time when Robby travelled away from 
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his home, that savage, shadowed, deserted-appear- 
ing place was the shelter and resort of a party of 
robbers, who, committing burglaries in New York, 
forty or fifty miles away, and in the river towns 
nearer by, repaired here to rest, to concoct plans, 
and to hide temporarily their plunder. There 
were half a dozen individuals in the gang, but it 
was seldom that there were more than three there 
at the same time. A woman, who cooked and 
kept house, remained always at home; and if an 
adventurous tourist, or sportsman, happened to 
stray by the mountain gorge, any curiosity of his 
as to the residents in the wild, lonely, and inac- 
cessible spot, was very civilly satisfied by the poor, 
humble woman, who told him how her husband 
was hunter, boatman, and farmer, seldom at home, 
and always working hard to get the means of liv- 
ing. And so the straggler would pass on, think- 
ing what a secluded nook for artist or hermit was 
that picturesque home of the hardy mountaineer 
and his honest wife. Had he turned his head as 
he strolled away, he might have caught a glimpse 
of one or two ugly faces peeping at him through 
the broken windows ; and had he but improved 
his acquaintance so far with the poor woman as 
to have visited the cellar of her humble cottage, 
he might have seen more silver-ware than often 
adorned the sideboard of a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion. 

It was gery early in the morning after poor 
little Robby’s perilous adventure in the lonely 
mountains, that a dwarf of a man, but little over 
four feet and a half in height, came out from the 
quarry - house, and climbed down to the gorge 
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brook, bucket in hand, to dip up some waver. 
Early and misty as the morning was, there was 
light enough to show what an ugly - faced, fox- 
eyed, gaunt little scrimp the dwarf was. There 
was a full-sized, broad-shouldered pea-jacket on 
his diminutive body and long arms, but on his 
head he wore no covering, and his willowy legs 
were only clothed in tight merino drawers, worn 
to many a slit,and much too long for his monkey- 
like limbs. He walked like a fox, not displacing 
a stone nor cracking a twig under his bare feet, 
and turning his head warily from side to side as 
he went. We would not think this caution neces- 
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sary in the situation he was then in, and it was not ; 
but the habits of a life clung to him. About to 
lean over and dip up water from the brook, he 
stopped suddenly as a crow’s caw sounded in the 
gorge. Then, making an exact imitation of the 
call, he bent down to fill his bucket. There was 
a foot-path crossing the stream by a log, just 
where the dwarf stood. On the log end -he 
seated himself, first filling his hole of a mouth 
with a great bite from the quid of tobacco that 
a pocket of the pea-jacket afforded, and then ran 
his eyes sharply along the narrow, uneven path, 
that twisted down the opposite side of the gorge, 





until, in a few minutes, they discovered the ap- 
proaching figure of a large, strong man. The 
big man espied the dwarf as quickly as the dwarf 
had espied him, and commenced a monotone of 
funny little subdued caws, that continued until the 
two acquaintances were near enough to speak to 
one another. But as the large man advanced, the 
other saw that he carried something on his back, 
and he could not make out what it was even 
when they were within long speaking distance ; 
so he called out, in a shrill, piping voige, “ What 
have you got there, Bull?” 

The man addressed as “ Bull,” was a hearty, 
reckless-looking fellow of about twenty - eight 
years of age, with good features, except for a 


scar across one eyebrow, and well dressed, though 
he carried his coat on his arm, and his clothes 
dragged about him as if wet. He always smiled 
a sort of jolly, don’t care smile, and when he 
spoke, it was always with a little accompaniment 
of laughter. To hear him, you would think he 
was talking, and that some one else — some child 
or woman, for just so it sounded — was laughing 
at, and enjoying everything he said. 

« What have I here ?” he answered, still strid- 
ing along, and ceasing his caw just long enough 
to speak, —-“ why, a little boy, to be sure, —& 
pretty little curly head, who is as limp and 
knocked in the head as you ever saw a cove. 

“Did you do it, Bull?” 
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“I do it?” and yet he laughed as usual, though 
he was evidently much angered by the dwarf’s 
question, — “Ido it? you manikin, you! Did 
you ever know me to strike or hurt anything 
less than a man? hang you, imp!” 

“No matter, Bull,” replied the small man, 
without any show of anger at the names he was 
called, “don’t toss me with your horns for merely 
asking a simple question. But why are you 
bringing a dead boy, a sick: boy, or any kind of 
boy, to the quarry ?” 

By this time, Bull had crossed the bridge, and 
laid his unconscious burden on the grass by the 
brook. It was our hero, his eyes closed, his 
clothes torn and soiled, and his curly hair and 
now pale face covered with blood. The only 
signs of life were the heaving chest and quiv- 
ering lips. Bull took his companion’s bucket, 
and tried to pour some water down the boy’s 
throat. Then he dashed a handful on his face, 
but there was no increase of life, except what a 
few convulsive movements of the limbs betrayed. 
Lifting the boy again on his back, and hastening 
his strides, whilst the dwarf, to keep up with him, 
had to run, Bull deigtied at length to answer the 
other’s question. 

“T am carrying this useless little chap to the 
quarry, that Bella may get him well again. 
That’s why, Thimble- Rig. I wasn’t going to 
leave him to die in Brackden mine.” 
“Brackden mine?” replied the one called 


“ Thimble - Rig,” in some surprise. “How came 
you near Brackden mine ?” 
“Well, Thimble, I’ll tell you. I heard in 


town of a certain man who was to go up to 
Newburgh yesterday in the Albany packet. I 
heard, too, that this man had seven hundred in 
some of his pockets. He was taking his chink 
up to pay off his mill hands. So I takes passage 
in the same boat too, and I made Fister go along 
with me. Fister, you see, was got up in regular 
‘Rough’ style, and I was all in black and re- 
spectability. Fister and me, you see, was stran- 
gers, — was n’t we, though ? — had n’t never 
clapped eyes on one ‘nother before. Well, the 
seven hundred chap and me made acquaintance ; 
that is, the seven hundred made acquaintance 
with an Albany doctor.” 

Bull’s smile was sparkling in every pore of his 
face, and the laugh that was heard as he talked, 
sounded much as if his thoughts stroked him, till, 
cat-like, he purred. 

“ Seven Hundred and me grew mighty thick and 
sweet as we got along the river, and I knew I 
‘had n’t missed my man when old Seven Hundred 
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likes me so well that he just blabs, and says as 
he is going up the river, to pay off his mill 
hands.” The purr became an outright loud 
laugh there. “Bimeby we gets up by Croton 
Point, and then Peekskill, and the night had got 
pooty dark; so I winks to Fister, — he was loaf- 
ing about in sight,— he makes believe drunk, 
and comes up, pushing against Seven Hundred so 
that Seven Hundred was nearly overset. ‘Rude 
brute!’ says Seven to me. ‘Yes,’ says I; ‘he is 
drunk, I guess, or he ’d have more respect for a 
gentleman. Just then, by comes Fister again, 
stumbling and swaggering, and — spang! — he 
gave Seven a shove. Seven’s dander was up 
now, and says he, ‘I'll speak to the captain.’ 
‘Oh no!’ says I; ‘just let the fellow do that to 
me once, and I ’ll teach him something.’ You see, 
Thimble-Rig, my idea was to get up a row, and 
it all turned out just as me and Fister had 
planned it; for up sails Fister once more, play- 
ing real drunk I tell you, and he sort of puts his 
hands on Seven’s shoulders, and leans against 
him. ‘ Get off” says Seven, red as a beet, and 
trying to push Fister ; ‘get off, you blackguard.’ 
Two or three passengers were standing about ; so 
I says, ‘ What a shame !’ and takes hold of Fister, 
and expostulates very respectably with him ; but 
he only notices Seven, and says, in a hoarse, 
fierce voice, ‘What! you think I’ll let your 
friend call me blackguard, when I’se jist come 
along to ask him ter—to—t take a drink.’ ‘ You 
are a blackguard, and a rascal too, fired away 
Seven, and getting up more courage, he released 
himself, and sort o’ struck Fister. My eye! 
then Fister did just what he meant; he let 
Seven have one left-hander — that’s all. Down 
went Seven heavy, and off staggered Fister, — the 
spectators, you know, crowding about to arrest 
him, they said. So I picks up Seven, and carries 
him to a sofa, and I takes out his pocket-book ; 
and when some other people come up to bathe 
his head and all that, I slides off with the plun- 
der, you see. I gets on deck, sees we were about 
off West Point, — only fifty yards from shore, — 
and taking the pocket-book, I lets myself down 
quietly astern, when no one was near. Just as 
we reached the point where the light is, I lets go, 
and swims for it. I was on shore in a jiffy, and 
then I had to get by all the plaguey sentinels. 
Well, I’ve: been climbing among the mountains 
ever since; had to go, you see, way back to the 
road; and four hours ago, or thereabouts, as I 
clumped along, pooty wet and clammy, hungry, 
and used up, but with these ere seven hundred, — 
hip, hip, hurrah! — you see, to pay the way, I 
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heard a moaning and groaning that sort o’ fright- 
ened me at first, it was so terrible doleful, like a 
dog’s howl. I stopped and listened, but not a 
noise could I hear. I went on, and it commenced 
again. So I just stood stock still a while, and 
heard it come out, and then die away. I followed 
it up to the Brackden mine, you know, just where 
the old road turns short west, and down in that 
hole — I could n’t see much o’ course, but had to 
feel—I put my hand on this little chap, and 
fetched him out to the starlight, and then here. 
Hang it, I could n’t leave him to die there; and 
thinks I, Bella, bad as she is, likes something to 
nurse. There she is, Thimble- Rig; hurry up 
with your bucket, small one, or you'll get your 
nob knuckled. Bella looks sharp.” 

They were near the quarry, and the woman 
called Bella stood in the shanty, her arms a- 
kimbo, staring at the approaching men. 

I must go back a few steps here, to explain 
what Bull had omitted in his yarn to Thimble- 
Rig, —I mean, what had become of the confeder- 
ate, Fister. Thimble-Rig, as a practiced member 
of a band of sharpers, understood perfectly that 
the boat - passengers would only see in Fister a 
drunken rowdy; and when Bull could not be 
found, for whom search was made as soon as the 
robbed man missed his pocket-book, there would 
be a certainty felt that Bull was the thief, and the 
excitement and suspicion would be turned from the 
yet drunken man (he could well keep up his dis- 
guise) to the respectable, insinuating swindler, 
who had cared so warmly for the assaulted man, 
and then suddenly disappeared. But they could 
not find him on the boat. 

The seven hundred dollars thus brought to the 
quarry by Bull, was the common property of the 
whole gang ; and when Thimble-Rig continued to 
sneer about having the wounded boy brought 
there, and used his influence with the others to 
try and make Bull take him back to the Brackden 
mine, or put him out of the way somehow, Bull 
_ told them with peculiar emphasis, accompanied 
by a volley of scornful laughs and oaths, that the 
money went with the boy,— “Money for the 
gang, boy for the gang; boy off, money off,” and 
Bella seconded him in this; for so soon as she 
accepted her charge, demanding such care and 
compassion, — although she had, with the first 
impulse, and before she had seen Robby’s pretty 
face and dangerous state, belabored Bull loudly 
with a storm of epithets and threats for his soft- 
heartedness, — she turned every stream of wom- 
anliness remaining in her heart to nursing and 
pitying the suffering child. 
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A woman’s heart can never be entirely har- 
dened by wickedness. It is like the deep lake 
that may be so frozen over by cold, that, look 
ever so far, we can only see a hard, icy surface; 
but, nevertheless, there is sure to be, somewhere 
in its expanse, a spot where the waters are still 
warmed with the sunshine, and rippled by the 
wind. Now, this woman Bella, the companion 
of thieves, their adviser and often instigator, —a 
woman, whose tongue and temper were resinous 
flames, whose career had been one record of 
crime, and who had lived for years, influenced 
only by selfishness, cruelty, and evil passions, — 
was suddenly melted to tenderness and anxiety 
for her helpless charge. Perhaps she had once, 
when young and innocent, had a little brother 
whom she had loved, and the long past days and 
affection were awakened by the sight of the young 
sufferer, whose only chances now of comfort or re- 
covery were in her hands. 

She cleaned and put in order her own room, 
and there she carried the wounded boy. She re- 
moved the torn and muddied clothes, bathed his 
bruises and the terrible wound on his head, and 
put him in a warm bed, to commence her un- 
wearied nursing of him who was yet utterly pow- 
erless and unconscious, — his limbs and features 
sometimes distorted by spasms, his breath com- 
ing hard, with heavings of the chest, and moans. 
The eyes were generally closed, as in a dozing, 
half-wakeful state, but at times they opened with 
a blank and frightened stare. Every symptom 
showed that the brain had received a serious blow, 
and that life struggled hard under the weight 
upon it. 

For days and days life hung on a thread, as it 
were, and during that time he continued uncon- 
scious, and generally speechless. Now and then, 
however, he mumbled indistinguishable sentences. 
Bella forced nourishment down his throat, gave 
him cooling draughts, administered herb medi- 
cines to allay the fever, applied cold wet bandages 
constantly to his head, and kept his body warm 
and in comparative repose. She watched over 
him as if this poor boy, before unknown to her, 
and whose name even she could not call, were her 
own brother or son. In that period when his 
case was so critical, she neither went to bed nor 
changed her clothes. Her household duties were 
entirely neglected, and all interest in the plots 
and successes or failures of her comrades, was 
forgotten. Fortunately, they were all absent at 
this time, having scattered and gone off on differ- 
ent villainous projects. Could one have looked 
in on that sick chamber, and seen that woman 
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watching so anxiously from hour to hour over the 
form of little Robby. Could one have seen the 
gentleness with which she touched him, the tender 
interest with which she watched every change in 
his breathing or expression, he would have been 
loath to believe what we know of that woman’s 
life. The harsh, coarse face had really taken a 
look of womanliness. The eyes had gained a 
shade of love. The mouth was no longer shut 
hard, but was parted, as she sat listening and hop- 
ing. And who can guess the woman’s thoughts, 
in the silence of night and day, by that bedside ? 
who can tell how her heart freshened, though it 
may have been with many a pain? 

The concussion caused by Robby’s fall into the 
mine, and the blow he had received on his head, 
caused almost a complete forgetfulness of his past 
life. We will see, as our story goes on, what lit- 
tle of the past his memory retained. Similar in- 
stances are not uncommon in the history of inju- 
ries to, and diseases of the brain. Sometimes, 
after such misfortunes, the sufferer has forgotten 
the language he has spoken for years, and uses 
only another language, perhaps his native lan- 
guage, familiar to him in infancy. At another 
time, after an accident to the head, the patient 
cannot read nor speak correctly, but can write 
fluently any thing he wishes to express. In many 
ways — with partial or entire blotting out of the 
past, for longer or shorter periods, and often for 
life — have injuries to the head affected the mind. 
There are many instances on record establishing 
the fact; all very curious, some amusing, some 
extremely sad. One man, who was taken to St. 
Thomas’s Hospital, in London, after having re- 
ceived severe injuries of the head, spoke, when 
he became convalescent, a language which no one 
about him could comprehend, until a Welsh milk- 
woman came one day into the ward, and immedi- 
ately understood what he said. The patient, it 
then appeared, was a Welshman, who had been 
absent from his native country for thirty years. 
In that period he had entirely forgotten his native 
tongue, and acquired the English language. On 
his perfect recovery, the Welsh tongue passed 
away from him again, and he regained the knowl- 
edge of that which he had acquired and lost. A 
soldier who was trepanned, lost by the operation 
some portion of the brain, and it was found, as 
he recovered, that he had forgotten the numbers 
Jive and seven. 

In the case of a French soldier, who was 
struck, at the battle of Waterloo, by a bullet in 
the forehead, about an inch from the left eyebrow, 
and who remained senseless for two days and 
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nights on the field, it was found, when, after a 
period in hospital, he was pronounced fit again for 
active service, that he had lost all memory of 
proper names, and of some substances, yet his 
powers of reasoning were unimpaired. 

After a shipwreck in the Pacific Ocean, where 
the survivors underwent extreme privations and 
dangers greatly affecting the mind, and where 
many became deranged, one man lost all recollec- 
tion of the antecedents of his life. He could 
not tell where he was born, whether he had any 
family, or where they resided; the past history 
of his life being a blank, —a tabula rasa. 

A painfully amusing instance of the effects of 
a mental shock on the memory, is that of a sol- ° 
dier who received a compound fracture of the 
cranium, with symptoms of compression. In the 
hospital, he understood whet was said to him, and 
seemed intelligent, but all he could reply to the 
questions addressed him, was “ Ba, ba,” and that 
with evident vexation to himself. 

And a farmer in England, after a paralytic 
stroke, forgot all parts of speech except noun sub- 
stantives and proper names; but he could, when 
he desired to use any word of those forgotten, re- 
call its initial letter, though not the word itself; 
so he ingeniously kept in manuscript an alphabet- 
ical list of the things he was in the habit of speak- 
ing about, and thus, when he wished to ask con- 
cerning a cow, he would turn to letter C in the 
list, and keep his finger and eye fixed on the 
word until he had finished the sentence. 

There have been cases, too, of persons whose 
brains were so affected by disease, as to fall peri- 
odically -- perhaps only twice or thrice in a long 
life — into deep and prolonged sleeps. On awak- 
ening, the entire period of life, up to the time of 
attack, would be obliterated apparently from the 
memory; no effort could recall it. Every thing 
must be re-learned. Another fit of somnolency 
seizes the sufferer ; on recovery from this second, 
the events of life happening, and all learned be- 
tween the first and second sleeps, would be blotted 
from mind, and the incidents and learning of that 
period up to the first attack, perfectly recalled. 

A celebrated pugilist, who had been severely 
punished about his head, lost forever afterward 
all memory of the events of his life before his 
disastrous combat. Among the most remarkable 
facts of the results of blows on the head, are some 
where idiots, of apparently irremediable imbecil- 
ity, have been cured.* 

* The above cases are mostly taken from Dr. Winslow’s 0b- 


scure Diseases of the Brain, and Dr. Pritchard on The Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System. 
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So our hero returned to physical health, re- 
membering only those things he had learned in 
his past life as tasks, — to read and write a lit- 
tle, and the earliest rudiments of arithmetic, — 
but forgetting how, where, and when he had 
learned those. What he saw and heard came 
natural, as it were, to him: that is, they seemed 
not strange. They were not to him, as toa very 
young child, the sources of astonishment and cu- 
riosity. But who he was, what was his name, 
any knowledge of a mother, or father, or sister, — 
any recollection of a single scene, or word, or in- 
cident in his past life, — all these were but dark- 

_ ness and emptiness to him. The little that was 
saved to him of his childhood, I have mentioned. 
Beside which, there was one thing else, which 
was constantly repeating itself in his mind, as if 
it were being said to him in a low, pleasant voice, 
that no one else could hear; and as it came again 
and again through his head, it was sweeter to 
him than the most beautiful tune (if he could 
have remembered one). It was “The Lord’s 
Prayer,” with this added, “ God bless mama, and 
papa, and Daisy, and make me a good man.” Of 
course he did not know it was a prayer, nor did 
it have really any meaning, any reality, to him ; 
and yet —there it was. A plank, it seems to me, 


from the shipwreck; alone, and out on a great 
waste of waters, and yet with something to float 
safely by, as long as he could hold fast to it. 

On one of the first days of his convalescence, 
when he was lying easily in his bed, without pain 
or fever, and with his bright, handsome eyes fixed 
on Bella, she asked him, “ What is your name, 


boy?” As the danger passed by, his nurse was 
growing into her old, sharp way of speaking and 
acting. Her voice was not so soft nor low as it 
had been, and it seemed as if she were trying 
to change from, and forget the woman she had 
been for a fortnight. 

“What is your name, boy?” 

“My name? I don’t know what it is.” 

“That is a lie!” answered Bella, her eyes 
flashing angrily. “ Don’t know your name? —a 
pretty story. Well, where did you live, and 
what ’s your parenis’ name?” 

“TI don’t know,” replied the boy again. 

“Shut up with such gab, child, or I’ll have 
you out of this place in no time, — just as soon 
as you are well enough to go.” Bella added 
that last sentence in a tone less ugly than she had 
commenced with, for she had seen an expression 
of pain and fear in the little invalid’s face; and 
he, as if answering, said, — “ I don’t know, really, 
Bella.” 
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“What? you mean to say you don’t remember 
where you lived before you came here, nor who 
your parents were, nor your name, nor nothing 
— pshaw !” 

“T don’t, really,” he repeated; and then con- 
tinued, -+- looking into her eyes as if he would look 
there for something he had lost ; and his expres- 
sion was so truthful and beseeching, that the 
woman, living among lies, believed him, — “it is 
real strange, but I can’t remember any thing. 
Must I have a name? Well, you see, I have 
been asleep so long, it seems just as if I could 
n’t remember any thing.” 

“ Yes, little boy, you have been asleep ever so 
long;” and she suddenly thought, “ His sickness 
has knocked every thing out of his head, and 
perhaps I had better not tell him any thing, — 
not now, at any rate,— nor let the men let out 
a thing to him; it may be best so: he won't 
know of his fall, or any thing, if he has forgot- 
ten his name!” and then, speaking aloud again, 
she said to him, “ Well, no matter; your name is 
—is— is Hudson, and I, you know, am your 
aunt.” 

“There is one thing I don’t try to remember, 
but I keep remembering it all the time, or else 
you said it to me just as I woke up,” the child 
said, after a few minutes’ silence. 

“ What is that?” asked Bella, eagerly. 

“T don’t know what it is exactly, but it kind of 
keeps going all the time in my ear, this way: 
‘Our Father, who art in Heaven, Hallowed be 
thy name; Thy Kingdom come; Thy will be 
done on Earth as it is in Heaven; Give us this 
day our daily bread; And forgive us our tres- 
passes, as we forgive those who trespass against 
us ; And lead us not into temptation ; But deliver 
us from evil: For Thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, forever and ever. 
Amen. God bless mama, and papa, and Daisy, 
and make me a good man!’ and it is so nice to 
hear it.” 

Hudson had said it all in a gentle, slow voice, 
as if he were repeating it after some one, and he 
did not look at his aunt, but at the light in the 
window, until, getting no immediate answer, he 
turned his eyes to her. She raised hers at the 
same moment from the floor, where they had 
rested whilst he spoke, and her heart had been 
saying in that little interval, “ He shall not be like 
us : he shall not be like us, I swear — I swear,” — 
and Hudson saw such an expression in her face as 
he never saw but once again; but she only said 
calmly, but quickly, “ Yes, don’t forget that ; now 
no more talking, but go to sleep again right off.” 
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PLANS FOR HUDSON’S FUTURE, BY FRIENDS AND 
ENEMIES. 


On the night of that day, Bull, Thimble-Rig, 
and another called Squirl, came in from some ex- 
pedition in which they had been unsuccessful. 
They came in cross, hungry, and wet, at about 
two in the. morning, having crossed the river to 
the quarry in a small boat. Bella was asleep on 
a sofa in Hudson’s room, and when she was awak- 
ened by the noise, she hurried down-stairs, and 
rebuked her comrades for the noise they made. 

“TI swear!” said Squirl, “as if we could n’t de 
what we please in our den, because Bull brought 
a cub here and Bella nurses it. Now, none of 
that, old gal, or you ’li be making a noise.” 

Hardly had the words escaped, when Bella, for- 
getting in her wrath her own injunctions for 
quiet, threw a small stone jar that happened to 
stand within her reach, full at Squirl’s head, ex- 
claiming, almost in a yell, “I will, eh? will I? 
Shut up, now, coward Squirl, and take that.” 

Squirl threw up his arm just in time to ward 
off the jar, which struck the limb with so much 
force as to break to pieces, and knock Squirl’s 
arm useless to his side. Squirl was what Bella 
had called him, —a coward, — but had he not 
been that, Bella would have come off victorious, 
for she governed her companions as a man. Her 
violent temper, wonderful agility, strength, and 
reckless courage, made her a master even among 
men, and among men, too, as desperate as those 
she lived with. So the only results of the out- 
break were that Squirl slunk off with some mut- 
tered threats, and Bull, with his big lungs, and 
Thimble-Rig, in his sharp, thin wheeze, saluted 
the act with prolonged laughter. Bull was the 
member of the gang who carried out their heavi- 
est and most dangerous adventures. Thimble- 
Rig, the dwarf, was the fox, the cunning one. 
Either disguised as an old woman, or acting the 
infirm, humble little man, whom no one would 
fear, but rather pity, he picked pockets, hid in 
houses, or acted the “panel ” thief, and his adroit- 
ness was as great as his maliciousness. Squirl 
was a miserable, chicken-hearted villain, — a pale, 
red-eyed, wicked-faced young man, with a nar- 
row, sunken chest, and rickety limbs, — but a vil- 
lain of genius. He and Bella planned out the 
most original, most successful, and richest adven- 
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tures; and Squirl, as a detective, studied up the 
victims and the situations with askill that greatly 
insured the safety of the actors in the schemes. 
There were others in the gang, but their charac- 
ters and acts do not affect Hudson’s history. 
Peace being restored in the quarry den, the 
four, having eaten heartily, pulled their seats 
close to the little stove, and talked over the late 
unsuccessful expedition, Bella questioning and re- 
proving them as their recognized officer. After 
that had been fully discussed, Bull brought the 
conversation back to him whom Bella had named 
Hudson, and Bella told them, in a hard way and 
with well- affected indifference, of Hudson’s ill- 
ness, and that the blow received had permanently 
injured his brain, for he could remember nothing 
that had ever happened to him before his return 
to consciousness that very day. Bull laughed 
good-naturedly, just as if some one were tickling 
him ; but Squirl sneered at it as nonsense, and 
ridiculed Bella’s “softness” in being fooled so 
by a seven-year-old. Thimble-Rig, however, un- 
crooking his back, — for he was all bent over, 
with his chin nearly on his knees as he sat, until 
the top of his head was on a level with the back 
of his chair, — squeaked out, “I believe it ; dare 


say it is so; knew such a case once. A gal 
where I used to live, had a window-sash come 


down on her skull. Knocked her senseless as 
pie; and when she got well, she was jist like a 
new-born fool; did n’t know nobody, or r’member 
any thing; had to commence all over like and 
learn, and she never could r’member again, as 
long as she lived, a single thing that happened 
before she stuck her head under that window 
sash.” 

Bull was chuckling again, and Squirl said he 
hoped it was so with the calf up stairs, for he 
might be useful. 

“ How?” quickly asked Bella, looking at him 
keenly. 

“ Why, you see, he ’d make a good decoy: the 
respectable mother, Mrs. Bella, and her dear lit- 
tle son, could find out a great deal, and get in 
where we could n’t: a nice little hand, too, to 
slip into a small pocket. A good catch he ‘ll 
prove, if he ’ll only keep his forgetfulness. Eh? 
my lady captain?” She was looking at him 
with an expression of mingled hatred and deter- 
mination, but it died out quickly as he turned his 
eyes to her for a reply ; and, after a short pause, 
she answered, slowly and indifferently, — “ Y-e-s.” 
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Tue idea of a boy going deliberately into his 
mother’s kitchen and taking a saucepan or wash- 
basin to play with is ridiculous, you no doubt 
think ; or to go into a barn and borrow a corn- 
sheller as a companion, equally absurd; and 
worse yet, to ask your father for his gun-stock, 
to use as a weapon. All these, no doubt, seem 
preposterous ; no boy would do so. Well, a very 
intelligent, gentlemanly, and courageous young 
friend of ours did worse than all this, one sum- 
mer and autumn, and no one considered him 
childish, by any means. He spent days in care- 
fully gathering and studying bits of basins ; corn- 
mills that would hold only a pint ; pieces of weap- 
ons, miniature ones too, that had no dangerous 
look about them. His eyes would glisten when 
a@ new specimen would turn up; and when he 
found a jug that held a quart, with not a nick on 
the mouth of it, his joy knew no bounds. 

There is no more profitable manner of spend- 
ing one’s time when a student, than in forming a 
collection of specimens illustrating some one or 
more of the branches of natural science. The 
one most in vogue, is, unfortunately, the most un- 
satisfactory in results. We allude to gathering 
birds’ egys. It has, besides, many objections, al- 
though the fact of a rapid increase in the number 
of specimens, gives it a charm over some other 
branches of specimen collecting. The great 
cruelty of robbing nests, the small amount of 
knowledge to be gained from the eggs, and the 
no little danger of climbing trees, are drawbacks 
which, we heartily wish, would outweigh, in the 
minds of our readers, the attractions which, at 
first sight, Gology seems to possess. To collect 
insects is troublesome, from the amount of care 
they require to preserve them. Alcoholic speci- 
mens are of great interest, but the glass-ware and 
spirits are very expensive. Minerals very seldom 
have a charm for young people, and no very 
great variety are to be found in a circumscribed 
locality. All these objections may seem to ren- 
der the building up of a museum very much of 
an undertaking ; but such is really not the case. 
There is a way open to every one to procure a 
cabinet, if two things are kept in view. One is, 
not to be too ambitious, and desire the whole fur, 
fin, and feather of a neighborhood in a week ; and 
the other is, to effect a system of exchange with 
some collector at a distance. Decide upon bot- 
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any, paleontology, conchology, or mineralogy, and 
gather a suite of specimens of all these branches 
of science. Now your friend at a distance will 
give you specimens from his neighborhood in ex- 
change for these, and by so doing, yon can see 
very plainly that you have doubled your collec- 
tion without cost or trouble. Of course, you keep 
a suite of specimens of your own neighborhood. 

Harry Pearson took this view of “ cabinet” 
making, and, knowing the locality in which he 
lived to be a favorable one, set himself about 
making a collection of Indian Antiquities. He 
spent a little time every day at it, and let all 
his friends know what he was doing. Daily his 
collection increased in numbers, interest, and 
value, and when he had secured a good num- 
ber of duplicate specimens, he instituted a series 
of exchanges, which enabled him to procure in- 
teresting specimens of mounted birds and’ quad- 
rupeds, and exotic butterflies of gorgeous color- 
ing ; and ultimately brought him in contact with 
distinguished men, whose conversativn was itself 
instructive. 

The antiquities Harry had gathered, may be 
classed conveniently under three heads : Weapons, 
Domestic Articles, Ornaments. 

Weapons. — These are axes, lance-heads, ar- 
row points, and grooved globular stones, intended 
probably for slings. 

Of all the weapons, the axes vary most in size 
and shape, though less than arrow points in the 
materials from which they are fashioned. The 
average weight is about three pounds, possibly 
four. The maximum and minimum weights of 
the specimens in Harry’s collection, were twelve 
pounds and three ounces. The great majority of 
axes were simply large cobble-stones, that, origi- 
nally bearing some resemblance to the weapon 
desired, were fashioned into them by chipping 
one end into a moderately sharp edge, and mak- 
ing a groove, generally near the centre, for such 
fastenings as may have been used in attaching 
the handle. 

It has been suggested that these roughly made 
specimens are of later origin than those cut from 
masses of rock, and perforated. This may be the 
case; but from the most elaborate to the rudest, 
there is a regular gradation, and the fact that 
the ruder ones greatly outnumber the elaborate, 
Harry thought, rendered it the more reasonable 
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to consider the least valuable as the weapons of 
the masses, and those more elaborate, as the 
badges of office and weapons of the nobility, 
and that they had alike e common origin. 

A rare form of axe, or rather hatchet, is one 
which is an isosceles triangle in outline, the base 
being the edge, which on this variety is much 
finer than on any other; the apex is a very 
sharp, conical point instead of the usually blunt, 
hammer-like back. This variety of axe is with- 
out groove or perforation, is generally made of ser- 
pentine, and, so far as Harry’s experience went, 
the specimens never measured over five inches in 
length. 

It may be as well, perhaps, to class under the 
head of axes, a rare relic very similar to a dumb- 
bell in appearance, generally about nine inches in 
length, slightly curved, and always with a hole 
bored through the centre, probably for a handle. 
Harry found but two specimens, both imperfect, 
but saw several in the cabinets of other collec- 
tors. 

Harry found his specimens of axes generally 
upon the surface of the ground, or they were 
turned up from an unimportant depth. About 
the farm there was but one regular deposit dis- 
covered, but in the neighboring village there were 
several deposits of these stone axes found within 
a few weeks, — the number of specimens of each 
reaching about one hundred. Harry learned that 
they were about two feet below the surface, and 
presented nearly the appearance of a wheelbar- 
row load of cobble-stones, until examined individ- 
ually. Some months before, about thirty were 
brought to Harry’s notice, and he was assured 
that they were found arranged in a circle. He 
visited the spot, but could find no trace of their 
positions. The source of his information was 
trustworthy, however. This habit of burying 
weapons in circles appears to have been, at one 
time, common among the Indians of Peru; and 
the above is not the only instance of such a habit 
being brought to light in New Jersey, in which 
State Harry lives. 

Harry’s father had had drained a piece of very 
wet meadow, and when it had become quite dry 
from exposure to the sun, he set one of his men 
to ploughing it. Just before dinner of the day 
the ploughing had been commenced, Harry was 
sitting on the front porch, thinking where he 
would next search for new specimens. Every 
day must secure him a new specimen, or he went 
to bed disappointed. The man who had been 
ploughing, interrupted Harry’s meditations by 
telling him he had brought to light some “ In- 
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jun concerns ;” and, without waiting to hear the 
man out, he started off as fast as his rather short 
legs would carry him. 

Reaching the piece of drained and partially 
ploughed meadow, Harry found that the plough 
had passed over the points of a fine collection of 


Q 
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jasper lance-heads, which had been arranged in a 
most curious manner. Harry found, upon care- 
ful investigation, that there were one hundred and 
fifty in all. Four of them are represented in the 
illustration on this page. One hundred had been 
placed upon the ground, resting upon their bases, 
and they were walled around by the remaining 
fifty, laid upon their sides. Harry gathered them 
very carefully together, and took them home with 
him that afternoon in a cart, which they very 
nearly filled. They varied somewhat in outline, 
but their general character was the same. They 
were about seven inches in length, about two and 
a quarter in width, and had well defined bases, 
edges, and points. They had all been made from 
the same mass of jasper, and shortly after, a piece 
of this mineral, weighing nearly thirty pounds, 
was ploughed up in the same field. 

The use of these jasper disks was probably as 
lance-heads. It was suggested they were used as 
scrapers for dressing deer-skins; but it appeared 
to Harry that the points were used rather than 
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the edges, as the former were more carefully 
made, and smoother than the sides, which were 
sharp enough to enter, when the point was thrust 
into a yielding body, but were not smooth enough 
to scrape away the fat from fresh deer-skins with- 
out danger of tearing them. 

Where Harry found one axe, he found an hun- 
dred arrow points; to every lance, slung-shot, or 
ornament, a thousand. Scattered over the fields, 
and mingled with the pebbles of the brook, — 
their frequency tended to rob them of much of 
their interest. Of every shape compatible with 
their use, and of every mineral of the State that 
would bear the working, — they appeared to be no 
more numerous in one locality than another, but 
abundant everywhere. 

The prevailing style, Harry found in his inves- 
tigations, was triangular,—the base about one 
fourth of the total length, and with a deeply cut 
notch on each side. They were probably attached 
to staves by passing a deer sinew, fastened to the 
staff, in these notches. They were usually of 
black, green, or red jasper, and varied from one 
to three inches in length. 

A second variety is similar to the first ; but, in- 
stead of a plain base, had one deeply notched. So 
deep, occasionally, was this notch, that its angle 
was midway between the apex and the two points 
that, in this specimen, constitute the base. This 
variety and the above were never more than one 
eighth of an inch in thickness. The second va- 
riety was not frequently found perfect, but in 
fragments only. 

A third variety was similar in outline to a bar 
of railroad iron, having a broad flange and nar- 
row neck ; then the arrow point proper, a com- 
pressed oval, making a partially defined edge, and 
a sharp, needle-like point. So far as found, they 
were of white, or rose quartz; and with the ex- 
ception of the loss of the extreme point, were 
perfect. 

A fourth variety was similar to the first, though 
thicker ; and as a means of fastening the point to 
the staff or rod, had a long, slender shaft from 
the centre of the base, usually one half of the 
specimen’s length. 

A fifth variety puzzled Harry exceedingly, as 
to the peculiar use to which these arrow points 
were put. A patient study of them, however, led 
him to believe that they were used by little boys 
who were learning to shoot. Their shape cer- 
tainly justified this conclusion. They were rough- 
ly cut from any suitable mineral, and were very 
aniform in size. They were about an inch broad 
at the base, with sides that sloped upwards and 
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outwards at about an angle of forty-five degrees. 
These sides were about equal in length to the 
base. Then the width abruptly contracted to 
about a third of an inch; and thus narrowed, 
it extended about an inch in length, and was but 
slightly pointed. Why Harry believed that these 
arrows were used as above: stated, was, that the 
shape suggested their being shot at targets, and 
the flange-like protuberance on either side, pre- 
vented their perforating the target, and being lost. 

Some specimens presented slight variations from 
the four principal forms, or combined the peculi- 
arities of two; but the five kinds as described, 
give a fair idea of the collection of arrow points 
in Harry’s Museum. 

Harry found also a few isolated specimens of a 
grooved, globular stone, which were probably used 
as shots for slings. They were of very hard ma- 
terial, —a conglomerate of quartz, pebbles, and 
iron,— and were rounded accurately; but the 
grooves were not well defined. These stones, 
Harry’s companions looked upon as, and called, 
corn-crackers ; but as a much better adapted relic 
was very frequently found, the idea of the sling- 
shot seemed more credible. 

Domestic ARTICLES. — Articles of a domes- 
tic nature proved to be by no means as abundant 
a8 weapons ; nor were they, when found, in the 
same excellent state of preservation. The most 
interesting of the relics of this class, were the 
vases, and fragments of them, — the latter, un- 
fortunately, being greatly more abundant than the 
perfect specimens. Indeed, Harry would have 
found it difficult to determine that these frag- 
ments were those of vases, had not an occasional 
perfect specimen been secured. One such came 
to light. It was washed gradually out of a hill, 
in consequence of the course of a rivulet being 
so changed as to fall over the brow of the hill. 
It was globular in form, with sufficiently flattened 
bottom to stand, and had a short cylindrical neck ; 
its capacity was three half pints. The material 
was very hard brown clay. A cervical vertebra 
of a deer was found in it. 

Fragments of such vases are very numerous, 
and they seldom attract the attention of those 
looking for arrow points. These fragments were 
without figures upon them, and were nearly an 
inch in thickness. A thinner and profusely 
marked fragment was frequently found, which 
probably belonged to one of the clay-coffins not 
unfrequently met with. A second article of a 
domestic nature, consisted of a flat, generally 
ovoid stone, with a deep depression on one side. 
This was evidently used as a receptacle for corn, 
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when being converted, by pounding, into meal. 
These “mortars” were not as common as the 
long, cylindrical stones, most certainly used in 
crushing the grain. 

A curious agricultural implement, which proved 
to be very rare, was shaped much like a pickaxe, 
about fifteen inches long: in the centre, on either 
side, it had a short cylindrical prominence, evi- 
dently intended to be used in the application of 
a handle. He found only two specimens, one 
perfect, and one imperfect. 

Flat, quadranguiar stones, about four inches by 
one and a half, were frequently found ; they had 
a small hole neatly drilled in one corner, and their 
use was probably as sinkers for fishing - lines. 
Pipes were not commonly met with. They were 
of three varieties: one, the least common, had 
the bowl shaped much like that of a wine-glass, 
except that it was a little more bulging; the bowl 
tapered to a slender, cylindrical shank, into which 
the stem was inserted ; and immediately below 
this insertion, the stem widened to a broad, circu- 
lar flange, which supported it. The material was 
serpentine. 

The second variety was a flattened cylinder, 
with the stem inserted at one end, the other 
closed, — the bowl being mounted upon the upper 
side of ihe cylinder, and generally carved to rep- 
resent the head of some quadruped or bird. This 
variety, also serpentine, had not yet been found 
perfect. 

The third variety was a globular bowl, with a 
nipple-like protuberance for the insertion of the 
stem. This last variety was always made of clay, 
and, in a fragmentary condition, was the one most 
usually found. é 

Ornaments.— Under the head of “orna- 
ments,” there is but little to be referred to; 
nor is it strange that such should be the case, 
as savage trinkets are so generally made of frag- 
ile substances, as shells, though some are of metal, 
but this latter material seems to have had no fa- 
vor with them. Of stone ornaments, the one 
most usually found was a miniature pickaxe. 
No better description can be given of it. They 
vary only in size and material. Flat, quadrangu- 
lar stones, frequently with rude representations of 
the rising (or setting) sun, about half the size of 
the “ fishing-line sinkers,” with a hole drilled in 
two corners instead of one, were numerous, and 
probably were used as ear-rings. 

It occurred to Harry, one morning, to pay a 
visit to John Norton, who lived in a little house 
in the woods, and see if, in the course of his wan- 
derings, he had picked up any relics. Off he 
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started, and straightway making kaown the ob- 
ject of his visit, John fussed around in the draw- 
ers of an old desk, and soon brought to light the 
stone shaped like a human head, and the arrow 
points, and pipe, that we see in the accompanying 
illustration. 


“T found this,” said John, picking up the head- 
shaped stone, “well on to fifty years ago, and 
have held on to it ever since, while I’ve given 
away lots of these,” pointing to the arrow-heads. 
“T found it,” John continued, “ among the bones 
of an Injun creetur that I dug into, digging a 
hole for a fence-post. The skull and all was 
there, and this was among the ribs, in front, as 
though it had had a string passed through the 
eye, and was slung on his breast. It’s the only 
thing shaped like a head as I’ve ever come 
across, and I’ve seen lots of Injun work of one 
kind or ‘nother, since my boy days.” 

Finding the old man was willing to let him 
have the specimens he had, as well as the long- 
treasured head, Harry thanked him a dozen times 
over, and returned home, highly delighted. 

On a careful examination, made after Harry 
reached his room and collection, the specimen in 
question was found to be a serpentine stone, that 
had originally borne some resemblance to a head, 
and had been cut into a profile likeness of a human 
face. The hole drilled through it, was meant of 
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course, for the eye, but had been used as a means 
of suspending it. Whether intended as an orna- 
ment, or a charm, or fetich, to scare away witches, 
is a matter to be decided by my readers; but, 
whatever it is, there is no doubt of its being a 
specimen of the sculpturing skill of an aborigine. 

We must here conclude this notice of the In- 
dian Antiquities constituting Harry's Museum. 
To do more than give the dry details, we do 
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not feel competent. Let us express the hope. 
however, that what has been here narrated will 
tend to promote an interest in such relics in the 
minds of our readers ; for if it be true that there 
are “tongues in trees, sermons in stones, and 
books in the running brooks,” is there not also 
much well worth knowing, to be learned from 
these rapidly disappearing traces of a by - gone 
people ? 





LAND AND SEA FLOWERS. 


BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


“ WHERE do you think your cap is, Ainslee?” 
said mama, coming in from the garden. 

“ Here,” said Ainslee, putting his hand on the 
Scotch cap which lay by his side on the floor. 

“ Not that one,” said mama; “ your old winter 
one which you wore last week.” 

“TI don’t know,” said Ainslee. 
stairs ?” 

“Think a minute,” said mama. “Can’t you 
remember? Go out to the Canada plum -tree, 
and you will see. I will go too.” 

“That’s nice,” said Ainslee, jumping up de- 
lighted. “ You don’t ever take a walk with me 
hardly, mama. Will you go ’way down with me 
into the meadow ?” 

“ Perhaps,” said mama, as they walked out 
toward the plum -tree, which stood at the very 
back of the garden, overlooking the meadow and 
the mill-brook which wound through it. As they 
drew near the tree, a little bird flew out, and 
wheeled about their heads so closely, that it al- 
most touched them. 

“ That’s a wren,” said Ainslee. “I should n’t 
wonder if he’s building a nest, mama, he’s so 
saucy; they ’re the sauciest birds that ever were, 
when they’re building nests, papa says.” 

“T should n't, either,” said mama. “ Look in the 
crotch of the tree, and see what you will see.” 

“ Why, mama !” screamed Ainslee, after a mo- 
ment’s examination. “It’s my old cap, all full 
o’ sticks an’ straw, and the other wren’s in it, fix- 
ing ’em.” 

Mrs. Wren flew out as he spoke, and seemed 
very much inclined to peck him,-as he stood on 
tiptoe, to look into the cap, which was lodged se- 
curely in the fork of the tree, and screened by 
leaves so completely, that one who did not know, 
would hardly notice its being there. 


“Ts n’t it up- 


“ What ’ll I do, mama?” said Ainslee, drawing 
back a step or two, as Mrs. Wren came nearer. 
“It would be too bad to spoil all the nest, would 
n't it? I don’t believe the wren will let me take 
the cap away, anyhow.” 

“You need not try her,” said mama. “The 
cap shall stay there ; only — who left it there in 
the first place ? ” 

“TI guess it was me,” Ainslee said, turning a 
little red, “when I was playing ‘I spy’ with 
Tommy and Sinny. My head got all hot, and 
I took my cap off and put it in there, when I was 
behind the tree. Why can’t I have my hair cut 
off short, mama, close to my head, the way Tom- 
my had his last summer? I’ve got lots more’n 
I want.” 

“You may, when hot weather is really here,” 
said mama. “ Now, let us go away from here, ° 
else the’ wren may stop building. I hope pussy 
will not find their new house.” 

“TI guess she won't,” said Ainslee, as they 
walked on toward the meadow. “Ill bring 
crumbs every day, and maybe they'll get to 
know me real well. There ’s a sparrow down 
at the foot o’ the sweet-apple-tree, right in among 
the suckers, an’ there’s four little eggs in the 
nest. Pussy will get her, any way. Stop and 
look at my garden, mama. I’m going to have 
lots o’ things.” 

“Lots o’ things” had certainly started. The 
beans, planted two or three weeks before, were 
growing nicely ; and Lizzie, before going home, 
had put in a row of peas near them, the delicate 
green leaves of which were just peeping through 
the ground. The largest bed showed only some 
carrots and two onions, which were sending out 
long sprouts. 

“There ’s corn and potatoes in there, where you 
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don’t see any thing but the carrots,” said Ainslee ; 
“lots of ’em, and grandpa’s goin’ to pay me for 
all the seed on those onions. I planted all my 
date seeds down there, an’ some lemon seeds too. 
Maybe I’ll have lemonade, Fourth o’ July.” 

“Very likely you will,” said mama, smiling, 
“but, I am afraid, not from your own trees. 
Hark! what is that noise from the house?” 

“Tt sounds like Ponto,” said Ainslee ; “only 
grandpa gave Ponto away. Baby’s crying, too. 
Let’s go right in and see what it is.” 

Mama hurried in, and found Mr. Parker in the 
parlor with graudma, who was holding baby in 
her lap, while a small brown spaniel frisked about 
the room, and, as Ainslee came in, jumped up on 
him, and licked his face; and then, catching hold 
of his trousers, began biting, and growling, and 
shaking, so that Ainslee could not stand still one 
minute. 

“ What a dog!” said Ainslee, sitting down on 
the floor. “Is he yours, Mr. Parker?” 


“T don’t know,” said Mr. Parker, “ but I rather 
think he belongs to somebody else. The truth is,” 
be added, turning to Ainslee’s mother, “two of 
them are more than I can manage, and I thought 
that as Ponto had gone. you might like to fill his 


place. Rover can easily be trained to better 
manners, and he is so affectionate that Ainslee 
will like to be his owner.” 

“Me!” said Ainslee, almost falling backwards 
in astonishment. “ A whole dog, all for me!” 

“Half for you and half for baby, if you like 
that better,” said Mr. Parker, laughing. “ Though, 
after treating baby so when he first came in, I’m 
afraid he will not be in favor for a long time.” 

“What did he do?” asked Ainslee, stroking 
Rover, who had cuddled down at his feet. 

“ Baby was sitting on the floor,” said Mr. Par- 
ker, “playing with grandma’s button - box, and 
Rover thought, I suppose, that he was there ex- 
pressly to be played with, and licked and nosed 
him so hard, that poor Bertie fell over sideways, 
and the more he cried the more Rover pulled him 
about, till grandma came to the rescue. You 
must teach him to be gentler, if you can, pro- 
vided mama lets you keep him.” 

“What do you think, grandma ?” said mama. 

“He ’ll plague our lives out,” said grandma, 
“and the old cat won’t have a minute’s peace 
when he’s in the house; but I suppose we ‘ll 
have to keep him.” 

Ainslee, who had been looking anxiously at 
her, began a dance about the room, followed by 
Rover, but stopped as Mr. Parker said, — 


“TI came to call on you a Ainslee, and 
Vou. il.— No. 20. 
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Rover is only part of what I have to talk about. 
What do you say to coming down and taking tea 
with me this afternoon, and looking at ounetiing 
new I have at home ?” 

“ Oh how nice !” said Ainslee, with shining eyes, 
and looking at mama. “ I may, may n’t I, mama?” 

“ Yes,” said mama. “That is, if you are not 
too much trouble to Mr. Parker.” 

“T don’t trouble you, do I?” 
getting very close to him. 
early ?” 

“ By four o'clock,” said Mr. Parker; “and I 
will walk home with you after tea.” 

Ainslee whisked into the kitchen to tell Sinny, 
whose voice he heard there; and Mr. Parker, 
after talking a few moments longer, took his 
leave. Ann stood by the kitchen fire, stirring 
something, and pussy, who had led a very quiet 
life since Ponto’s departure, lay curled up under 
the stove, dreaming dreams of Mouseland. Rover 
rushed at her the moment he saw her, and pussy, 
slowly opening her eyes, spit, and raised her back 
as she saw who had broken up her nap, and at 
last boxed Rover’s nose so sharply, as it came too 
near, that he drew back, and contented himself 
with barking loudly. Pussy retired backwards 
till she reached the sink, and then springing to it, 
seated herself behind the water-pail, and looked 
at him over the top. 

“ She ll hold her own,” said Ann. “But I’d 
like to know what dog that is, rampaging into the 
kitchen like that? You need n’t think I'll have 
a dog round under my feet every minute.” 

“He won't be under your feet,” said Ainslee. 
“He’ll be out-doors ’most all the time, ’cept 
when he has some dinner. You’re going to be 
real good to him, Ann, I know.” 

“Well, he is sort of pretty,” said Ann, who 
really liked dogs a good deal better than cats, 
and was, on the whole, glad to see Rover. “If 
he wasn’t, I ’d just say pat, he should n’t ever 
come into this kitchen. You’ve got to keep him 
out when it’s wet, any way, Ainslee.” 

“ Well, I will,” said Ainslee, sitting down on 
the door-step to tell Sinny all about it, while 
Rover ran over to the wood-house, and down the 
cellar-way, smelling everywhere, as if to make 
up his mind about his new quarters. 

“Stephen Jones is ’most the only boy that’s 
got a dog,” said Sinny, “unless it is Samp, an’ 
Samp ’s only a yaller dog, that don’t know nothin’. 
Won’t Tommy be tickled when he sees Rover?” 

“T guess he will,” said Ainslee. “There ’s 
your wagon, ain’t it, Sinny? I wonder if mama 
would let us take baby in it.” 


said Ainslee, 
“Shall I come real 
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“ We never did, did we?” said Sinny. “ Let’s 
ask her right away.” 

Mama hesitated a little when she heard the 
request, but Ainslee promised to be ten times as 
careful as nurse was, when she took him in his 
own wagon; 80, finally, a cushion was put in the 
bottom, and little Herbert seated on it, so de- 
lighted that he could hardly sit still. 

“ Bertie must hold on all the time,” said mama, 
kissing his red lips, and the children started off 
around the garden, Rover running before them. 

“JT wish we had reins,” said Ainslee, “and then 
baby could drive us. I’m going to ask mama to 
make some; two pair, maybe, an’ then when 
Tommy comes down, we could have a double 
team, and two could ride to time in the wagon. 
It’s plenty big if you let your legs hang out. 
My father’s coming home. Did you know it, 
Sinny ?” 

“No,” said Sinny. “ When?” 

“ Not for a good while,” said Ainslee. “ But 
he said in mama’s letter, he’d be here before the 
Fourth o’ July.” 

“Then you’ll have fireworks, won’t you?” 
said Sinny. “ Let’s run with baby.” 

The garden walks were hard and smooth ; the 
little wagon rolled easily, and baby squealed with 
delight as the children ran around the different 
beds. Breath went at last, and they sat down, 
panting, on the bank, in the cool grass, to rest for 
a few minutes. 

“ There ’s Stars o’ Bethlehem over there, — lots 
of ’em,” said Ainslee, presently. “And there ’s 
some blood-root too. Let’s pick a lot, and I’ll 
put some o’ my carrot leaves with ’em. Mama 
says carrot leaves is ‘most the prettiest things 
there is to put with flowers.” 

Baby looked on while they picked ; and when, 
after a time, mama came out, he was playing with 
grass and leaves which Sinny piled into the 
wagon, while Ainslee had two little bouquets of 
the delicate white flowers and feathery green 
carrot leaves. 

“ My hands are all over blood-root juice,” he 
said. “See, mama, one’s for you, and can’t I 
take one to Mr. Parker?” 

“ Yes,” said mama. “It is time now to get 
ready: almost half-past three. Sinny can go part 
way with you, if his mother is willing” 

“She wants me to get some lasses,” said Sin- 
ny, “so I can go’most all the way. Can't I play 
with baby till he’s ready ?” 

“ Yes,” said mama; “that will be very soon, 
and baby is having such a nice time, that he may 
stay till I call you. But bring him in, if he cries.” 
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Sinny felt fuli six feet tall, as Mrs. Barton 
walked away with Ainslee, for he had never be- 
fore been trusted with any body’s baby. Bertie 
looked a little doubtful, and called “mama ” once, 
but Sinny began to draw him about the garden 
very fast indeed, till he laughed and squealed, and 
cried loudly for “ More, more lide!” when mama 
called, and he was taken into the house. 

“T guess you ’ve got some good grease on your 
head,” said Sinny, as they walked along. “ You 
smell first-rate.” 

“No I have n’t,” said Ainslee. “It's Cologne 
on my hands ; or else, maybe, this rose grandma 
gived me. Mama says it isn’t nice to put grease 
on your hair, ’cause it dirties your caps, and the 
pillow, and every thing. Did you know there 
was something just like oil, down at the bottom 


of every single hair, Sinny? and mama says, if 


you brush your hair lots, it comes out and makes 
it shine ever so much nicer’n if you put grease 
on it.” 

“TI don’t believe it,” said Sinny. “There ain’t 
none down to the bottom o’ mine, anyway.” 

“No, I don’t s’pose there is,” said Ainslee; 
“’cause you see, yours isn’t just like hair, you 
know. ‘There’s the very goose that runned after 
us, I do believe, off on the pond. All the little 
gooses growed up, I guess; there’s lots of ’em 
with him. Why, here comes Rover, an’ I shut 
him up tight. Go home, Rover!” 

Coax or scold as he would, Rover would not 
go home, but capered about; and when at last 
Ainslee threw a stick at him, he brought it back 
and laid it at his feet. 

“ Why, ain’t that nice ?” said Ainslee. “I did 
n’t know he’d do that. Mr. Parker won’t scold, I 
guess, if he does come. Anyway, I can’t make 
him go home. Let’s hurry.” 

Sinny said good-by at the store door, and Ains- 
lee walked on, down the beautiful village street, 
under the great elms and maples, till he came to 
the cottage where Mr. Parker lived. Until this 
spring, his sister had been with him; but now 
she was away, and Randy Ripley, a tall woman, 
who had been in their family almost ever since 
Mr. Parker was a baby, took care of him and of 
the house. Randilla Aguba Ripley was her real 
name, so she had one day told Ainslee, but it 
would have taken a good deal of time to call 
her that always, and so it had been shortened into 
Randy. 

Ainslee, who had been here a good many times, 
although I have not told you about it, ran in at 
the open door, and to Mr. Parker’s study, just 
back of the parlor, and only separated from it by 
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some heavy curtains falling from the arch between 
the two rooms. They were looped back now, as 
they always were when Mr. Parker was not 
studying or writing ; but he was not there, though 
an open book lay on the table, and the study chair 
was pushed back, as if some one had just got up, 
from it. Ainslee looked across to the bow-win- 
dow which Miss Agnes Parker had always kept 
filled with flowers, and screamed with pleasure 
as he did so. What do you think he saw? The 
globe of gold fish which had always stood on the 
little round table in the window? No indeed; 
but a beautiful Aquarium, with glass sides and 
marble bottom, filled with waving water-plants, 
through which the fish darted; and on one stone 
in the corner of it, something which looked like 
a lovely pink flower, with long leaves swaying 
back and forth. 

“Oh, oh, oh!” screamed Ainslee, and Randy 
looked in at the study door, to see who was mak- 
ing such a noise. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it?” said she, smiling, for 
Ainslee was one of the few children she liked. 
“That is pretty, is n’t it? Mr. Parker’s just 
gone to the office, and he ‘ll be back in a few 
minutes. You come out an’ see me, or you can 


look at that, just as you ’re a mind to.” 


“T’ll look at this,” said Ainslee. 
beautifullest thing I ever did see. 
flower in there, Randy ?” 

“TI guess it is,” said Randy, “but I don’t just 
rightly know ; you ask Mr. Parker, an’ he ’Il tell 
you all about it,” and Randy shut the door, and 
went back to her work. Ainslee heard the gate 
shut, and ran out to meet the minister, who came 
quickly in with some letters and papers in his 
hand. 

“So you have come,” he said, smiling at Ains- 
lee. “What do you think of what you find 
here ?” 

“I’m ’most crazy,” said Ainslee, “’cause every 
thing ’s so pretty. Why, there are the flowers I 
brought you, on the floor! I picked all the 
white ones, Mr. Parker, and grandma gived me 
that pink rose and bud, to put right in the mid- 
dle.” 

“They are beautiful,” said Mr. Parker, “and 
I shall put them on the study table, where I can 
see them all the time.” 

Ainslee watched him as he poured some water 
into a vase, and put the delicate flowers in it, and 
then pulled him to the window. 

“ Now tell me all about the fish,” he said, “ and 
that flower down there. Is it truly a flower?” 

“Yes and no,” said Mr. Parker. “It is a 


“Tt’s the 
Is that a real 
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flower in shape and color, and name too, for it 
is called a Sea-anemone, and it never stirs from 
the stone any more than a flower would; yet it is 
alive, and if you could look at it through my 
large microscope, you would see that it has a 
mouth which opens and shuts, as if it were eat- 
ing. They are of many colors; purple, and pale 
yellow, and pink like this, and sometimes pure 
white. Don’t you think the sea has a beautiful 
flower-garden of its own?” 

“T should think it had.” said Ainslee. “Oh, 
look a there! There ’s a little thing with a head 
just like a horse. Why, I never saw such things. 
Where did they come from ?” 

“ A friend sent them to me from Boston,” said 
Mr. Parker, “ and took very great pains to have 
them get here in good order. The plants will 
keep the water in the Aquarium fresh and good 
for a long time, he said, and he sent, at the same 
time, a barrel of sea water, from which to fill this 
up. The fish will do very well; but whether my 
beautiful flower, and the little sea-horse will live, 
I do not know. There’s a little crab in there 
under the stones, and those two little fish close 
by are sticklebacks; they build a nest for them- 
selves, and the baby sticklebacks live in it. Now 
I am going to read my letters, and. by and by I 
will tell you some more about the fish.” 

Mr. Parker sat down at his table, and Ainslee 
watched for a long time, hoping that the crab 
would come out; but he did not till the letters 
were finished, and Mr. Parker poked him out 
with a little stick. Then they talked for a long 
time about the fish, until Randy opened the door 
and said tea was ready, and they went out to find 
a small round table set for two. Rover was in 
the dining-room when they went in, and sat by 
Mr. Parker’s chair, just as if he had a perfect 
right to be there. 

“ So you ’ve come home again, old fellow,” said 
Mr. Parker, patting him. “ Did you invite him 
to come with you, Ainslee ?” 

“T shutted him up tight as I could,” said Ains- 
lee. “ But he would get out, an’ he came after 
me when I was ’most here, and would n’t go 
home.” 

“He wanted to see Frisk, perhaps,” said Mr. 
Parker, sitting down at the tea-table. “ Frisk is 
in disgrace because he scratched up my flower 
seeds, and I have tied him up in the wood shed. 
We ll call on him after tea.” 

Mr. Parker poured tea, and Ainslee had some 
in his cup of milk, and ate biscnit and butter, and 
custard, and little cup-cakes, till he could eat no 
more. 
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Then they went into the garden together, to 
see all the green things growing; and after they 
had walked about a little while, Mr. Parker said 
he had not told Ainslee his story yet, and they 
went back to the study, stopping a moment on 
the way to see Frisk, who whined and stood up 
on his hind-legs, begging to be untied. 

“ Rover may stay with you awhile,” said Mr. 
Parker, “and tell you what he has been doing 
to-day.” 

“TI guess he will,” said Ainslee. 
‘em put their noses together. 
are n’t they?” 

“Very likely, after their own fashion,” said 
Mr. Parker. “ Now for the story, Ainslee.” 

Beautiful stories Mr. Parker told ; sometimes 
his own, sometimes other people’s, and he began 
to-night a very long one he had read in a book, 
called “ The Snow Queen,” and Ainslee listened 
to the very end, where Gerda, after long wander- 
ings, finds little Kay in the Snow Queen’s palace, 
and brings him home again. Some of you little 


“ Just see 
They are talking, 


people who read “ Riverside,” perhaps have that 
book of Hans Andersen’s, where you can find this 
story, and hosts of other beautiful ones, for he 
loves all children, and writes for them wonderful 
tales you would all like to read, and many of 


which, by this time, Ainslee knew very well. 

“She loved him ever so, did n’t she?” said 
Ainslee, after a little silence, “to go ’way off in 
the snow and every thing, to find him, after he 
had gone away. She was little when she started, 
an’ she was all growed up when she found him. 
It’s a be-yutiful story.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Parker, as if thinking of 
something else, and taking a letter from his 
pocket. “ Who is this, Ainslee?” he added, af- 
er a moment, putting a photograph into his hand. 

“It’s my Cousin Grace,” said Ainslee, quick- 
ly, — “my Cousin Grace that was up here last 
summer. Do you know her, Mr. Parker? That’s 
mama’s picture, is n’t it ?” 

“No, it isn’t mama’s picture,” said Mr. Par- 
ker, “and I do know her very well; so well, 
that she has promised to come here in the au- 
tumn and live with me always.” 

“ And never go away ?” said Ainslee. “ Won't 
she get tired o’ being with you all the whole 
time?” 

“T hope not,” said Mr. Parker, laughing a lit- 
tle; “though she might, perhaps, if I did not 
love her very much indeed, and wan‘ her to be 
happy all the time. She will be Cousin Grace 
Parker, by and by, instead of Cousin Grace Ali- 
son, and you will be my little cousin then.” 
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“Ts she going to marry you just as mama did 
papa ?” asked Ainslee. “ Mama telled me about 
it one day, an’ she said when I was a big man, I 
should love somebody too, most of all, and be 
married, maybe. Mama says love is the best 


thing in all the whole world.” 
* 


“Mama is right,” said Mr. Parker, drawing 
Ainslee to him. “ You are a little fellow now, 
Ainslee, but quite old enough to know that. 
God’s name is Love, and loving is the best and 
sweetest thing He ever gives us todo. Never 
be ashamed of it all your life long, for the more 
you love here, the more you will have to be glad 
of when you go home to heaven.” 

“T love you,” said Ainslee, putting his head 
on Mr. Parker’s shoulder, “and I’m glad you’re 
going to be my cousin.” 

“So am I, ever so glad,” said Mr. Parker. 
“But the sun has gone down, and mama will 
wonder why we do not come. Say good-by to 
Randy, and call Rover, and we will start.” 

“Come an’ see me some day,” said Randy, as 
he went into the kitchen, “some time when Mr. 
Parker’s too busy to have you, an’ maybe I'll 
tell you somethin’ about when I was a little gal.” 

“ That ’ll be nice,” said Ainslee. “Ill come 
pretty soon, Randy ; maybe to-morrow.” 

“ Well,” said Randy, opening the door to let 
Rover in, and Ainslee went out to Mr. Parker, 
who stood by the gate, waiting. The sun had 
set, but a red glow filled the air, and rested on 
the quiet river. One or two birds twittered from 
the tall trees as they passed under them, but the 
evening silence was settling down, hardly broken 
by a sound, till they reached the busy part of the 
village, where the stores were. Once beyond 
them, they felt it again, all through the winding 
road which led to Grandpa Walton’s. 

Tommy and Amanda were in the front yard 
playing, as they went by Mr. Martin’s, and Mr. 
Parker stopped te talk to them for a moment, and 
then passed on. The red light faded into soft, 
gray twilight while they walked, and the sound of 
mama’s organ came to them through the trees, 
as they went in at grandpa’s gate, and through 
the winding paths, up the hill on which the house 
stood. The doors and windows were all open, 
for the night was warm and clear, and grandma 
and grandpa sat in the old parlor by the window, 
while mama pla~ed. 

Ainslee curled up on the sofa, listening for 
a while to the music: then his eyes shut, the 
heavy little head fell against Mr. Parker’s shoul- 
der, who put his arm about him, and laid him 
softly down, and Ainslee was in dreamland. 
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He did not know that, by and by, Mr. Parker 
carried him up-stairs; he hardly knew when 
nurse pulled off his clothes and laid him in his 
own little bed ; and when the bright sun, shining 
into his eyes, waked him next morning, he had to 
rub them very hard indeed before he could quite 
make up his mind where he was. 

Baby was wide awake too, playing with his 
black doll Andy, which went to bed with him 
every night. Ainslee climbed into mama’s bed, 
and pulled baby in after him, and a wonderful 
frolic began, which did not end till nurse came 
after both of them. After breakfast, Ann made 
cookies, and Ainslee, who liked to have a piece of 
dough quite as well as any little girl, begged some 
from her, and cut out a whole panful of little 
cakes with grandma’s largest thimble. They 
burned a little in the oven, but that made no 
difference, and he ate all but one, which he gave 
to baby before mama saw what he was doing. 

“T am going to the woods back of the mill- 
pond,” said mama after dinner, “and there is 
such a good road all the way, that I think we 
will take baby, and let nurse have a holiday. Do 
you want to go, Ainslee ?” 

“I guess I do,” said Ainslee, jumping about ; 
“me and Rover too.” 


“ Ask grandpa for the trowel,” said mama, “and 
we will dig some roots of sweet, white violets to 
bring home.” 

Ainslee brought the trowel and a basket for 
flowers, and as soon as baby was ready, they set 
off. For a little way, as they came to the turn 
by Sugar Loaf Hill, the road was sandy, and baby 


something of a load to pull through it. As they 
went on, it grew firmer, and very soon the mill- 
pond, almost a lake, lay before them, shining un- 
der the sun, and the mountain so clearly reflected 
in it, that Ainslee said he was sure he saw a squir- 
rel running up one of the trees on the mountain 
side. Near the dam, a path led off into the woods, 
and after following this for a time, mama stopped, 
and sat down on an old log under a tree. 

“There are the violets,” she said, and Ainslee, 
looking where she pointed, saw one little shady 
spot quite white with them. 

“ Year after year they grow in this one spot,” 
mama went on, “and year after year, ever since 
I was a little girl, I have carried them home with 
their own native earth about them, and put them 
in shady places, where I was sure they would 
thrive, but they never did.” 

“What makes you dig ’em up to-day, then, 
mama?” Ainslee asked. 
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“Only to keep a few of them fresh a little 
while,” said mama, “so that I can enjoy their 
sweetness at home. I shall never try any more 
to make them grow. If they did, they would be 
wild flowers no longer, and perhaps the charm 
would go.” 

“It’s nicer to come after ’em,” said Ainslee. 
“See how baby looks up at the trees. He was 
n’t ever in the woods before, was he? Let him 
get out, mama, and walk a little speck.” 

“ Just a very little,” said mama, “ while I get 
the violets ;” and she set baby on the ground, who 
hardly knew what to make of it, and lifted his 
feet very high, over every little stick and stone 
in. the way, as he walked. Rover whisked 
through the bushes, looking for woodchucks, per- 
haps, and by and by mama lifted baby back to his 
carriage, and they turned toward home. 

“I’m glad I ain’t dead,” said Ainslee. 
nice to be alive.” 

“Very nice indeed,” said mama. “It is a 
beautiful world to be in, and the longer you 
live, the more you will find in it to enjoy.” 

“ Nurse says it’s a world o’ troubles,” said 
Ainslee, kicking a stick from the path, “ an’ she 
says I shall have an awful lot of ’em.” 

“T hope not an ‘ awful lot,” mama answered, 
smiling. “ You will have some, perhaps a good 
many, for we all do; but the dear Father in 
heaven never sends more than we can bear; 
and if we are patient through them, they all 
turn to blessings. Nurse has had a great many 
in her life, and borne them very bravely ; some 
day, perhaps, she may, when you are older, tell 
you about them.” 

“ She said she would,” said Ainslee. “ There ’s 
a lot o’ things every body’s goin’ to tell me when 
I’m older. I wish I was older now.” 

“You are coming to it very fast,” said mama, 
as they went in at the gate. “My little Ainslee 
is growing taller all the time. Pretty soon he 
will be gone, and there will be a big Ainslee, as 
tall as Uncle Ainslee, maybe, and Bertie will be 
big too. What shall I do without my little 
boys?” 

“ Big ones will be nicer,” said Ainslee, “ for 
they won’t tear their clothes, and keep plaguing 
you all the time, an’ I'll love you harder an’ 
harder, mama, the bigger I get.” 

“That’s good,” said mama, stopping at the 
door for a great hug. “Now let us take care of 
the violets; and then, after you have read to me, 
I will finish the story I began yesterday morn 
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DIMPLE AND ROSYWING. 


BY ANNETTE EISHOP. 


Unper the daisies two little fairies, 
Dimple and Rosywing, 

Across a stem of red strawberries 
Made a grass-blade tilt and swing. 


“ Ho!” said Dimple, “ now for a ride ;” 
“ Now for a tilt,” said both together ; 
One on each end, they jumped astride, 
And up went Dimple, light as a feather ; 


And down in the grass went Rosywing ; 
But he kicked with his dainty feet, 
And up he went, with a flutter and spring, 


Up where the daisies and grass-heads meet. 


Up and down they balanced and swung, 
And laughed so loud, the humblebees 

Turned on the clovers where they hung, 
And stared, and rubbed their dusty knees. 


A grasshopper, walking up a daisy, 

Cheered and cheered ; and a cricket frisked 
Out of his hole, as if he were crazy, 

Cackled and laughed, and back he whisked. 


By and by, at the close of day, 
Their mother came; and when they told her, 
She kissed them, and gayly bore them away, 
Dancing off with one on each shouluer. 
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THE INSECT MINSTRELS OF OUR WOODS AND MEADOWS. 


Ir will surprise many of my young readers to 
hear that in the Insect World there are no vocal- 
ists, but that all their melodies are the produc- 
tions of various musical instruments with which 
their Creator has endowed them. 

In themselves, these notes are not so melodious 
as many of Nature’s voices, but association and 
memory have done much to make them grateful, 
and even pleasant sounds in our ears. When 
closely examined, the notes afford a great va- 
riety of sounds, and many of the combinations 
are very curious. Instead of using their throats, 
their legs and wings are called into play, and 
right willingly they answer to the call. 

Who does not remember with pleasure that 
continual buzzing, subdued and yet distinct, 
which fills the air toward the close of a sum- 
mer day,—a lullaby with which Dame Nature 
would soothe her weary children after their day’s 
toil. This subduing, soothing influence is due 
mainly to the presence of millions of “ choral 
flies,” a winged orchestra, which appears about 
dusk, and dances through the midsummer night, 
keeping up a flying accompaniment with their 
tiny wings till cock-crow, when, like the reputed 
witches of olden times, they vanish from the 
scene, their places to be filled, the next night, 
by a fresh supply of manikin dancers, who rest 
not in the mazes of their wild dance, till grim 
death has overtaken them. 

Beethoven, by close study of these and kindred 
sounds, has succeeded admirably in imitating them 
in his “ Pastoral Symphony.” This mighty host, 
with many other insects,serve as a Grand Chorus 
to the real insect musicians, the grasshoppers, 
katydids, locusts, and crickets. 

The short-horned, or jumping grasshoppers, fid- 
dle ; the long-horned, or flying grasshoppers and 
katydids, play upon tabors ; the crickets shrill by 
clashing cymbals together; whilst the locusts, or 
harvest-flies, use kettle-drums. Beetles rub their 
chest against their abdomen; flies and bees and 
their kind, buzz with the vibrations of their 
wings; the death-watch taps with its head 
against the partition, and thus you see a great 
variety of sounds is produced. 

Now I am going to tell you, somewhat in de- 
tail, how our little friends go to work. The short- 
horned grasshoppers have rather long and narrow 
wing-covers placed obliquely along the sides of 
the body, meeting at the upper edges, and form- 
ing a roof-like covering. In the insect orchestra, 


these grasshoppers are the fiddlers or violinists, 
their hind-legs being used as bows, whilst the 
prominent veins on the wing-covers serve as 
the strings. In addition, each has, on each side 
of his body, a deep cavity, closed by a thin piece 
of skin drawn tightly over it; this acts like the 
sounding-board in a church, and reverberates the 
sounds. When the spirit moves him to play, he 
bends the shank of one hind-leg beneath the 
thigh, where there is a furrow into which it fits, 
and then, drawing his leg up and down several 
times over the veins and edge of the wing cover, 
he saws out the familiar zzing. I speak of our 
little fiddler as a gentleman, — female insects rare- 
ly if ever producing any music. 

Their notes offer many variations. The acri- 
dians make a noise more like a rattle than the 
sound of musical instruments. The individuals 
composing this class, are exclusively day perform- 
ers, and live on the ground, jumping about in the 
grass and amongst the low bushes, and the bright- 
er the sunlight the more animated they become, 
till they seem to grow intoxicated with their own 
music, and fairly bubble over with harmony. 

One species cf grasshopper utters four short 
notes, followed immediately by a fifth of a very 
different nature ; this last is sharper and longer, 
and made by rapid vibrations produced by the al- 
ternate rapid movements of the hind-legs, the 
first notes sounding somewhat like rrr é é é, 
and the fifth like tzing. These sounds last 
about a second to a second and a quarter. 
They are repeated a certain number of times, 
generally twenty-five, with intervals of about a 
second. The last note, tzing, does not become 
longer than the others, till the fourth or fifth 
repetition. 

The ordinary stridulation of the male grass- 
hopper, which he seems to utter as a challenge, is 
altered very much when he meets a female, the 
intensity of the sound being somewhat diminished, 
as though he, being in the presence of a lady, 
would soften his naturally rough voice; and some- 
times his feelings overcome him so completely, 
that you would hardly recognize him as the same 
defiant being who, a few minutes before, chal- 
lenged one and all, so submissive and quiet has 
he grown. 

When a male meets a female, he stops short, 
points his smellers towards her, and then ap- 
proaches more closely. At first his song is soft 
and low, so that, without seeing him, you would 
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not think he was busy fiddling. Without chang- 
‘ing his position, he repeats his love ditty more 
than a hundred times, she watching him fixedly 
all the while. If her heart inclines to him, all 
goes well; but if she runs away, and turns a deaf 
ear to his tale, or other gentlemen appear on the 
scene, then he changes his tune; it is no longer 
the soft air of love, but breathes anger and defi- 
ance in every note. The long movements of the 
bow are slow, and the sounds deep and grave, 
whilst the short movements are very rapid, and 
the sounds sharp and acute. Some males go 
through the motions, but produce no sound ; 
many females do the same, and the young even 
have been observed practicing with their bows, 
long before the strings had grown. The male of 
one variety sometimes uses both bows at once. 
Sunlight seems to be very necessary for them; 
out of its rays the sounds are prolonged, as though 
they lacked animation to draw the bow rapidly 
enough to produce their customary vigorous notes. 

One genus, Ocedipoda, of the short - horned 
grasshoppers, make their music as they fly, rub- 
bing their wings and wing-covers together. Some 
species make these rattling sounds continually 
when on the wing, whilst others repeat them at 
intervals. Did you ever notice the noises made 


by the brakes, when a train of cars is being 


slowed, and its course altered? It would al- 
most seem as though some of our little friends 
were their own brakesmen, and turned on the 
brakes whenever they wished to change the di- 
rection of their flight. This curious rattling 
sound you can easily observe in any meadow 
by the wayside, as these grasshoppers, easily dis- 
tinguished by the bright colors of their wings, 
change from one track to another in their flight. 

In katydids and long-horned green grasshop- 
pers, one wing overlaps the other, each having, on 
the inner side, a long, triangular piece, separated 
from the rest of the cover by prominent ribs. In 
the males, these triangles are traversed by pro- 
jecting veins, and are oftentimes as transparent 
as glass. The friction of these triangles when 
rubbed together, produces the sound so familiar 
to our ears. 

The katydid, in the cool evenings of autumn, 
sits in the tree-tops, and its melancholy cry of 
“ Katy did, she did,” fills the air far and near. It 
is nearly one and a half inches long, and its 
wings, when expanded, are about three inches 
from tip to tip. The wings are pale green, the 
wing-covers a darker green. The females have 
no musical instruments in their wings, and if they 
have any mueic in their souls, they must await 
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the pleasure of their lords to gratify any such 
longings. Whilst the female is busy below lay- 
ing eggs on twigs, the male sits aloft in the wav- 
ing tree-tops, and proclaims to the listening world 
that “ Katy did it, she did,” just as the cock on 
the fence crows when Mistress Biddie ha: whis- 
pered in his ear that she has just laid an “Eee!” 

The musical instruments consist of two tabors, 
strong, transparent membranes, stretched in a half- 
oval frame, in each triangle. The wing-covers 
being opened and shut, these frames rub together, 
and thus two or three distinct notes are produced, 
according as the wing-covers are opened and shut, 
and these notes are repeated for hours together, 
with intervals of a few minutes. The wing-cov- 
ers, being concave, help to spread the sound. 

The oblong, leaf-winged grasshopper appears in 
September and October, and when it flies, makes 
a noise like a weaver’s shuttle. The musical or- 
gan of the left wing-cover, which is uppermost, is 
not transparent, but is green and opaque, whilst 
the: right wing-cover is semi-transparent in the 
middle. 

There are a great variety of little grasshoppers 
which live only in the grass during the middle of 
the summer. Their musical organs are two 
transparent spots on each wing- cover, the left 
being the smaller. These begin their song thus, 
— ts, changing immediately into a trill of zr, 
closing suddenly with p, — alternating with a se- 
ries of staccato notes, sounding somewhat like 
jip. The long-horned grasshoppers utter their 
notes both by day and by night, but with a dif- 
ference of intensity. 

If you should chance to be in a meadow some 
sunny day in August, listening to the Insect Or- 
chestra, you may be surprised by a sudden change 
in their song. Looking upward, you will see the 
cause of this sudden change in sundry great, white 
clouds sailing rapidly across the sky, and casting 
deep shadows athwart hill and valley. Our little 
musicians, thinking, no doubt, that night has come, 
immediately alter the pitch of their instruments, 
and for a few seconds their nocturnal music fills 
the air. The clouds past, they rapidly resume 
their day-song. 

These grasshopper notes are composed of sharp, 
very short notes, all distinct, equal, and of the same 
intensity. A small, bright green grasshopper 18 
heard towards the end of summer, from sunset to 
sunrise, and sometimes even to noon. It cries 
zie, zic, zic, and repeats this for a long time, with 
slight interruptions about the length of a single 
note. Another variety utters in the early morn 
a few single cries, as though wetting its whistle, 
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or rather, tuning its instrument, and then starts 
off with its usual music a little faster than the 
one described above. A conical - headed grass- 
hopper, found on the sea-shore amidst the long, 
wiry grass of the salt-marshes, fills the air with 
music not unlike that made by the harvest - fly, 
very shrill and deafening. Another variety ut- 
ters several chirps in rapid succession somewhat 
as a hen cackles, and then goes off into a loud, 
whizzing sound, made up of the shorter chirps 
rapidly following one another. This is repeated 
every time he begins a new song. One species 
common in France, runs up and down on rose- 
bushes, vibrating its smellers curiously, one rising 
as the other one falls, reminding one somewhat of 
the leader of the orchestra and his baton; this 
is kept up incessantly till the music begins. 
When several males of one species meet, they 
express anger by uttering quickly three or four 
notes, long, intense, with unequal stops, — kri, kri, 
kri, something like a cricket. The song of the 


Cricket, which, to English ears, is so pleasant, is 
to us rather too suggestive of “the melancholy 
days, the saddest of the year,” when the trees 
shake off their worn-out, faded clothing, as though 
to toughen their limbs, and prepare to withstand 
the buffetings of blustering old Winter, although 


indeed they chirp also in June. They are, of all 
insects, the most untiring musicians, clashing 
away with their cymbals, — some “from break o’ 
day to set o’ sun,” whilst others give us evening 
concerts, which do not close till the last of the 
stars have gone down in the west. 

The mole cricket, a strange-looking fellow with 
“gauntleted hands,” sings at night in the spring, 
and the beginning of summer. Down in his sub- 
terranean abode he utters his single note, rather 
deep, but feeble and quavering, rather long, thus, 
—rrééorrrité. If this cricket is held in 
the fingers, he utters several sharp, short cries, 
thus, —i é, 7 é, 7 é. 

The field-cricket and the house -cricket utter 
the same cry, — hri, kri, kri, sharp and uniform, in 
which each note is quite distinct, but lasts little 
longer than a third of a second. When two male 
field-crickets meet, one chases the other, uttering 
a cry much more rapid and intense than usual. 
If two individuals of different sexes meet, the 
male utters only a soft note, very tremulous, and 
lasting a little longer than his usual song. 

The song of the tree-cricket presents more ir- 
regularities. It is formed by a succession of rather 
feeble notes, some of which last scarcely a half 
or a third of a second, whilst others are prolonged 
for two or three seconds. They are very tremu- 
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lous, and broken by rests generally shorter than 
the notes. These notes and these rests succeed 
each other without any fixed rule, and sound 
somewhat like ru; or better, rr u u. 

When the male cricket wishes to make music, 
he raises his wing-covers at rather a more acute 
angle than the green grasshoppers, and then 
moves them together in such a way that the 
overlapping portions, which are convex, and 
marked with prominent veins, grate together ; 
hence the kri, kri. 

The cricket on the hearth is not known to us 
in the Northern States except by hearsay, but in 
the Middle and Western States he is found chirp- 
ing away about the fire-places and near the door- 
steps. According to Gardiner, the house-cricket’s 
chant consists of three notes in rhythm, always 
forming a triplet in the Key of B; thus, — 


S 3 

In Germany, little boys make paper boxes, and 
keep in them for their amusement the field-crick- 
ets; and when they have been fed with fresh 
leaves, they thank their small masters for their 
kindness by giving them a little tune, —a very 
cheap music-box, to say the least, and one which 
any boy or girl can have without much trouble. 

Harvest-flies, or cicadas, are popularly known 
in this country as locusts. The male’s musical 
instruments consist of a pair of kettle-drums, 
one on each side of the body, and these can be 
distinctly seen on the “seventeen years’ locust.” 
These drums are convex pieces of parchment, 
finely plaited, and lodged in cavities. They are 
played upon by means of muscles inside the body, 
which contract and relax rapidly, causing the 
drum-heads to be tightened and loosened in such 
a way as to produce a rattling sound. Besides, 
the cicada draws the air into his breathing heles, 
and in attempting to force it out between the 
plaits, produces the necessary excitement of the 
muscles. Inside the body are sundry cavities, 
separated from one another by thin partitions 
transparent as glass, which help to increase the 
vibrations, and add to the intensity of the sound. 
In some locusts these drums are covered up, but 
there are valves over them which open and let 
out the sound. 

The dog-day cicada begins his drumming very 
low, and increases its loudness till it is almost 
deafening, and then gradually dies away into si- 
lence. The smaller harvest-flies, such as the tree- 
hoppers, do not make any music. 

Among the ancient Greeks the cicadas were 
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held in such high estimation, that the young girls 
wore golden ones in their hair. They considered 
the cicadas the happiest beings on earth, because 
they had wives that never opened their lips day 
or night; so they made many sly jokes about 
them. One poet wrote, — 


“ Happy the Cicadas’ lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.” 


The Athenian boys kept them in cages just ag 
the Spaniards do now, and gave them pet names, 
calling them “ Nightingales of the Nymphs.” 

At the Olympic Games one year, the Locrian 
champion was playing on the lyre, when suddenly 
the strings broke, and, as he was about to give up 
in despair, a cicada perched upon the instrument, 
and by his voice charmed the assembled multi- 
tude, and actually won the prize for the aston- 
ished musician, who could hardly believe his good 
luck. The Locrians, in consequence, erected a 
statue to the cicada for having given such timely 
aid to their champion in his dire need, and thus 
saved his credit. I am very much afraid that 
the cicada’s instrument has gotten sadly out of 
tune since those days, or else that the Greeks 
were more easily satisfied than the present mu- 
sical and critical public. 

In South America, in Surinam, a cicada is met 
with, called the “ Lyre Player,” — perhaps a de- 
scendant of the old Grecian locust, who probably 
got tired of so much fame, and so emigrated to 
the wildwoods of South America, but even there 
could not get rid of his reputation as a musician. 
A Brazilian species makes a noise like the vibra- 
tion of a wire, such as we sometimes hear as we 
walk along the road-side, and listen to the wind 
weaving fantasias about the telegraph wires. 

In the more Southern United States, another 
makes a noise like the merry ring of sleigh-bells. 
In Africa, a species uses its drum to such advan- 
tage, as to be heard half a mile away from the 
scene of action ; whilst in Java, another one, with 
his powerful organ, makes himself heard even 
above the babel of sounds common to tropical 
forests, even as the trumpet drowns all the other 
sounds of an orchestra. The great lantern-fly of 
Guiana, a distant relation of the cicada, has been 
nicknamed “ scare sleep,” its music being very 
much like knife sharpening. 

In the gloom of night are heard several insects 
who have earned very bad reputations from very 
simple causes. The death - watch — ominous 
name — ticks loudly in the wall, and to the ig- 
norant and superstitious is a forerunner of death. 
The innocent cause of so much fright is nothing 
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more nor less than a little beetle, gray and brown, 
the color of the wood on which it feeds ; when it 
strikes its mailed head against the sound wood, as 
though seeking to find some defective spot, the 
tick is heard. 

Some persons, more poetical than practical, at- 
tribute this ticking to animated conversation be- 
tween the males and females. Close attention 
will develop two sounds, one by the male and 
another by the female, with an interval between. 
This difference of sound may be owing to the 
natural difference between the sexes. The call 
of the male is in B flat, thus : — 
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The answer of the female is in G :— 
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Besides these instrumental music makers, there 
are a good many insects who, with their wings, 
make a good deal of noise in the world, consider- 
ing their size. 

The house fly makes nearly twenty thousand 
vibrations in a minute, and the music of his 
wings is in F in the first space, thus : — 
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The buzz of the honey-bee is the same, whilst 


the buzz of the humblebee is an octave lower, 
thus : — 
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The drone of the cockchafer is in F below the 
line, thus : — 
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Who so small that does not recall the triumph- 
ant note of that ruthless invader, the mosquito, 
who evidently does not believe in that good old 
English law, that “every man’s house is his cas- 
tle,’ when she is about to settle on her defense- 
jess victim and take toll. I say she; for while 
both the male and female are very good trumpet- 
ers, the female only is a lover of blood. Perhaps 
you can learn to distinguish between them; and 
then, when the female blows her trumpet, you can 
get ready for her. You have all seen the sign, 
“ Look out for the Engine while the Bell rings,” 
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and know what it means. The mosquito’s sharp 
and well known note is in A on the second space, 
thus : — 








oe Set 


The buzzing of insects is caused, not merely 
by the vibration of the wings, — for the flight of 
many is noiseless, — but by the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the veins, and hence the spaces between 
them, with which all wings are more or less pro- 
vided ; the air, playing over them, imparts a pecul- 
iar vibration to the wing, independent of the motion 
necessary for flight, and hence the sound. 

In the spring, our little six-footed friends begin 
their strains. As the season advances, the feath- 
ered songsters, having done their share of fluting 
and whistling and singing, retire from the contest, 
and leave the crickets and locusts masters of 
the field. 

When Jack Frost comes with icy breath to 
chain up the rivers and the ponds, and nip off 
the dry leaves, then the Last Minstrel hangs up 
his fiddle and his bow, and creeps away to die 
beneath some wayside stone. 

Changes in temperature have been observed to 
affect, very perceptibly, insect music. The warm- 
er the weather, the higher the key, the faster the 
music, and likewise better time and better tune. 
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The colder the temperature, the deeper the sound 
and the more out of tune. Thus we often perceive 
a great difference in the tunes of different indi- 
viduals of the same species, caused by the posi- 
tion of the different musicians. The fiddler un- 
der the shade of a great burdock leaf, would 
hardly be recognized a few minutes later, when 
performing in the bright sunshine of the open 
meadow. 

This instrumental music really serves as speech, 
and is very expressive, no doubt, to the perform- 
ers, although, as yet, close watchers have hardly 
learnt its alphabet. Fear and anger, contentment 
and happiness, but especially the language of love, 
may be detected. 

Think of the serenades, night and day, which 
our little troubadours give their lady-loves; in 
every note, their little hearts speak volumes. In 
fact, most of their piping and fiddling seems to be 
done to attract the attention, and please the fancy 
of some female friend. 

One naturalist, who has spent much time study- 
ing the way of insect musicians, found that by 
drawing a file over the cut edge of a quill, he 
could imitate so exactly their music as to deceive 
even the performers themselves. Now, if you 
will try this some day, I should not be surprised 
if you started quite an animated musical conver- 
sation with our little friends. 





CELESTINE VICTOIRE 


AT HOME AND IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


BY E. G. C 


Tuer suow lay white and deep in the streets 
and on the roofs, when the postman’s sharp ring 
reached the expectant ears of ihe small family 
group round Mrs. Miller’s pleasant breakfast- 
table. 

“It is Mr. Rowe’s letter!” exclaimed Henry, 
in a voice many notes above the allowed key. 

“ He is going to take us!” chimed in Emily 
with startling emphasis. “I felt so sure of it 
last night, that I packed up all Celestine Victoire’s 
night-caps, and burned out her last wax-candle 
doing it. O-h!” and the intensity of feeling 
crowded into that interjection, heightened and 
prolonged by an ecstatic clapping of hands, called 
forth an admonitory “ Emily!” from Mrs. Miller 
behind the tea-urn. 

“You need only pack up my Sunday shoes, 
mama,” said little Henry, “for I shall go bare- 


foot, and splash through all the brooks when I 
drive the cows home, and they will have to hurry, 
I guess. I am going to cut a whole bundle of 
sticks and put them in my trunk, so as to be all 
ready to switch them as soon as I get there. Oh, 
what fun!” and his fair little face grew pink with 
delight. Just then, ere his mother could express 
her disapprobation of switching and hurrying 
cows, and set forth the enormity of cruelty to 
animals generally, Rose appeared with the let- 
ter, which Mrs. Miller read aloud. Henry was 
right, — it was from Mr. Rowe ; and Emily was 
right, — they could, next summer, have rooms at 
the farm. Whereupon, Emily, with a wild whoop 
of joy, rushed to embrace her mother, and a gen- 
eral hubbub ensued. 

Quiet, however, was at length restored. Break- 
fast was resumed in its accustomed decorous 
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fashion, while the children planned an_incal- 
culable amount of preparation, and even settled 
themselves at the farm, and took possession of 
the swing, the haymow, and the shady side of 
the great elm, and were half-way into two or 
three low-toned, unkecoming spats about turns, 
and shares, and coveted spots, and play-grounds, 
out of which they were summarily drawn by 
their watchful mother. 

It was four long months to the middle of June, 
and Celestine Victoire’s night-caps had been pre- 
maturely packed. So much must be done in 
those four months. Little Henry’s “ barn-man,” 
John, must have a new suit, for his clothes were 
sadly frayed and soiled with much hard usage. 
The red tin express wagon must be fitted up with 
new seats, to carry six dolls, and a new tail must, 
in some way, be provided for Robbie, the gray 
horse. The children thought a life-time almost 
was to be lived before the middle of June. 

Time, however, went on faster than they had 
supposed it could. Preparations for packing the 
trunks were at last actually being made in mama’s 
room, and the children looked on with much de- 
light as mama stowed away their treasures, het- 
erogeneous and many, in the great French trunk 
which they called “ Noah’s Ark.” Little Henry 
had been, for a long time, busy in the manufacture 
of singular bipeds and quadrupeds, and of ex- 
traordinary articles of known and unknown use, 
which he now brought to his mother for safe 
bestowal in the ark. He had the supreme sat- 
isfaction of seeing them all wedged in with care, 
around Celestine’s six little trunks. 

Nurse Tucker had often wrathfully declared, 
while these strange toys were in process of for- 
mation, “that the Plain of Shinar, while Babel 
was a-building, could n’t have been a circum- 
stance to the litter in the nussery.” Whereupon 
would arise a wordy combat, rivaling the din at 
the dispersion of the races. 

Emily was a tall girl of fourteen. She liked 
to study in study hours, and she liked to make 
herself and others happy in her leisure hours. 
She liked exceedingly, moreover, to play with her 
Paris doll, Celestine Victoire. 

The day before Christmas, Celestine had ar 
rived safely in Boston, after a long and stormy 
passage across the Atlantic. Emily had been ex- 
pecting her for some time, and when the ship was 
telegraphed, she circled round the room like a 
tornado, getting into every body’s way, and wish- 
ing she had a pin long and sharp enough to stick 
into old Father Time’s back, to hurry him along 
that day. He jogged along, however, quite as 
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usual, paying no heed to the urgings of this breezy 
little girl, and leisurely landing Celestine and her 
six little trunks. 

You can imagine the kisses and rapturous com- 
pliments which the pretty doll received when she 
arrived at Mrs. Miller’s. She was born a beauty, 
and was used to such demonstrations, so her head 
was not at all turned. In the midst of the wel- 
comings, Henry hurried in, fresh from “I spy,” 
to express his joy at the arrival. But Nurse 
Tucker, lurking in ambush, pounced upon him 
like a bird of prey, and glaring through her 
large spectacles at his soiled hands, dragged 
him off for an unwilling ablution. As nurse, 
Henry, and the banisters, were having a fearful 
time on the back-stairs, Emily went skipping up 
the front-stairs with Celestine, protesting she must 
be tired, and must like to go to her own room and 
liedown, | 

“TI hope you will feel at home in it, dear 
Celestine, though it is n’t a bit French. It was 
mama’s doll’s room, and was a frowsy, old-Bos- 
tony place enough; but I fitted it up as prettily 
as I could.” 

Celestine must have been very fastidious if she 
did not admire the cosy little room, with its fresh 
blue silk covers and curtains, its arm-chairs, and 
tables, and couches, and crowds of other pretty 
things. Diana, a very black doll, with glittering 
teeth and eyes, and dressed in a bright-flowered 
gown and white turban, stood smiling by the six 
small trunks, waiting for orders to unpack. Ce- 
lestine threw herself into an arm-chair, while her 
wardrobe was being inspected and arranged, and 
requested that her little red-heeled slippers should 
be brought to her, as her feet ached with her 
travelling-boots. 

No sooner had she put them on than she fell 
asleep, and Emily seized the opportunity to rush 
up to the nursery and recount to Nurse Tucker 
the treasures of Celestine’s wardrobe. Now 
Nurse chanced not to be in a mood for com- 
placent listening, which, unfortunately, was not 
observed by Emily, or she would have discreetly 
reserved her history for a more opportune time. 

Nurse sat darning stockings, — Master Henry’s 
blue stockings, with large holes in the heels, and 
larger ones in the toes. As the heedless Emily 
poured out a torrent of unintelligible information 
about puffs and cuffs, and other nothings, Nurse 
Tucker looked contemptuously over her specta- 
cles; and when the young lady paused, breath- 
less, in the midst of her ecstatic account, Nurse 
took up the strain with an emphatic, “ Wall, Miss 
Emily, is this the good Lord’s world, or is it a 
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univarse for Paris dolls to go up and down in, dimpled feet through a gully just within the gar- 
and have the squandering, on their senseless bod- den wall; and the gate, swinging back over the 
ies, of what would make live flesh and bones rustic bridge which crossed the brook, made the 
comfortable and decent? I reckon, if each young entrance quite picturesque. 


lady like you, Miss Emily, was taught to set her 
heart on doing something for jest one poor creetur 
that went meandering through misery from her 
cradle to the grave, the manerfacterin’ and adorn- 
in’ of such stuffed and painted poppets would die 
out, and God’s manerfacters would have a chance 
of being beautified and set up generally. When 
your mother was a girl, all her time and spending 
money didn’t go for prinkin’ foolish dolls, but 
she sat at her stents, and stitched and hemmed 
and sewed over and over, better than any seam- 
ster of these days; and she walked out with me 
to see poor folk, and carry soup to the sick, and 
vittles where they was needed. Her pocket- 
money walked with her too, Miss Emily, and 
she turned it into petticoats and tires for the 
naked, that could know the comfort of ’em, and 
not into shams and flams for French poppets. I 
don’t want that outlandish doll brought down here, 
and I don’t want to hear about her finery.” 

Nurse Tucker’s darning-needle here flew bel- 
ligerently to the right and left, and Emily, much 
amused, beat a retreat as from charged bayonets. 

Celestine, however, established herself quite 
comfortably in her quarters. She never inter- 
fered with Nurse Tucker, and Nurse never vouch- 
safed a glance at her, though there were many 
dolls’ parties, and much going and coming of 
laughing girls, with dolls arrayed in attractive 
costume. 

The morning of departure arrived; the jour- 
ney by rail was safely accomplished, and amid 
clouds of dust, they took their way to the farm 
in a battered old vehicle, which seemed already 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The driver, with 
praiseworthy ingenuity, inserted Mrs. Miller and 
Emily among a multitude of overlapping indi- 
viduals in the body of the coach, and impaled lit- 
tle Henry on the sharp knee of a thin, meek gen- 
tleman, where the poor boy wriggled and twisted 
and bobbed his little flaxen head, like a yellow 
butterfly with a pin thrust through him. 

The sun had sunk behind Wachuset before 
they saw the low, white walls and shady piazzas 
of the farm-house, gleaming through the great 
elms which embowered it. It stood on the edge 
of a forest, and the narrow road, fern - fringed, 
threaded the greenwood depths for more than a 
mile, before it found the sunshine of the swelling 
upland beyond. A little brook came singing and 
dancing out of the forest, and ran splashing with 





Out from the piazza came Eva Carleton, flying 
and leaping, her brown curls blowing to all points 
of the compass. Round a corner of the house 
appeared the green barege bonnet of Mrs. Carle- 
ton, and Jennie, with pleasant eyes, came welcom- 
ing. 

“Tt is so late, we had quite given you up!” 

“Our poor old coach did its best,” laughed 
Mrs. Miller, “ but it was too’ old and languid to 
make greater speed.” 

Too tired to observe much but that every thing 
was lovely, the children soon betook themselves 
to rest. Emily’s first morning care was to settle 
Celestine comfortably ; and having discovered a 
cupboard in the side of the chimney, she placed 
in it several pretty atticles of furniture, saying, 
“You know, Celestine, we are in the country, and 
we must do without some of our pretty things 
for a while.” 

Eva, like some gay little butterfly, fluttered 
round the six trunks as they were unpacked, and 
flitted in and out through the long open windows, 
to convey some new item of intelligence to her 
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sister Jennie, who, deep in Roman history, sat 

bending over her book under the shady elm. 
“O Jennie, such a love of a bonnet —all 

daisies and strings! O Jennie! the sweetest 
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petticoat, witl just one jam of buttons and braid 
quirked all round the edge! Jennie! sister Jen- 
nie! a real dressing-case, tooth-brush, and every- 
thing! And Jennie! red boots with heels!” 

“ Eva, don’t fling any more boots or bonnets 
among the emperors. I can’t allow it. Don’t 
come here again till I call you!” 

Mrs. Carleton, who sat near by, sewing, molli- 
fied the discomfited Eva by whispering from un- 
der the green sun-bonnet, “Come and tell me, 
Eva ; I should like to hear: I am not entertaining 
emperors ; I’m only marking handkerchiefs, you 
see.” 

Eva’s fine eyes cleared, and she was soon sing- 
ing her way back to Emily, who was now at leis- 
ure to pay a visit to Eva’s dolls. 

“Do you know, Emily, I brought with me 
quite a large family, and a mama ; and before 
I could get a place fixed for them, Jennie put 
them all in her shoe, and said it was the ‘old 
woman in the shoe.’ Was n’t it mean, when she 
knew our Tom had named the mama, Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Arlington McMacdely Mad? Just think 
of changing such a grand name to ‘the old 
woman in the shoe.’” 
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Thereupon Eva opened a closet door, and dis- 
closed a sparsely furnished doll’s room, peopled 
with a numerous assemblage of McMaddely 
Mads. 

These Eva speedily introduced to Emily, be- 
ginning with, “These are the twins, Thomasine 
and Cordelia: are n’t they sweet ? They always 
wear white dresses and pink sashes. And here 
are three grown up ones, with yellow hair. I am 
ashamed to tell you, but they are Hodge, Podge, 
and Grizzy. Tom said if I did n’t instantly 
change their names to these frights, he would 
n’t take shares for me in a raffle at the Sail- 
or’s Fair. They were Madeline, Grace Gabrielle, 
and Theresa, once. Is it not too bad? But 
they have lots of pretty dresses, and I don’t ever 
let them write notes, and so nobody knows much 
about their names. And here is my invalid, Ma- 
tilda ; her legs both got broken, and I can’t glue 
them on tight, so I keep her in bed in a lovely 
night-gown, — see the frill, — and have great fun, 
giving her medicine and putting her legs in 
splints. These four are old things; I’ve had 
them ever so long, so I don’t quite like to give 
them up, but I send them out visiting, and get 
rid of them all I can.” 

Emily thought they were all very nice dolls, 
but she hoped in her heart that horrid Tom, who 
lorded it over Eva, and tucked such outrageous 
names to her dolls, would ‘n’t come to Princeton 
that summer. 

Eva was like a little sunbeam, warm-hearted 
and pleasant-tempered. She had spent several 
summers at the farm, and she showed Emily all 
the wonders of the place, which were not ex- 
hausted in many days. There was a shallow 
pool in the brook, where the dolls went bath- 
ing, and a boat in which they sometimes sailed, 
and a little tent in which they played camping 
out. Eva had a small iron kettle which she hung 
over a stick, and, lighting a fire of twigs under it, 
she would boil pease for the dolls’ lunch. Henry’s 
express wagon was begged and borrowed every 
day; and John, the barn-man, in his new suit 
and stiff dickey, drove the horse Robbie, which 
had a very frisky air with its new tail, and looked 
as if it might run away and upset the dolls who 
crowded in for a drive. 

One day Eva came spinning into the parlor, 
her short skirts standing out like a spread um- 
brella. With great glee she announced, in an ex- 
cited manner, “She had such a nice plan for the 
Fourth of July! A picnic, Jennie, — up in the 
grove; dolls you know ; and five cents admission, 
to go to the ‘Children’s Mission.’ I shall have 
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a long table of eatables, and a bower of pines for 
the dolls to sit in after they get out of the ex- 
press wagon, and oh! heaps of things besides ! 
I’ll run right in and send Celestine a note.” 

The note was dispatched, and Eva waited im- 
patiently for Celestine’s answer. It came in due 
time. 

“ Celestine regrets that a previous engagement 
prevents her acceptance of Mrs. McMaddely 
Mad’s polite invitation for the Fourth of July.” 

Eva tore the note in fragments, and stamping 
on them, cried out furiously, “You wicked, 
naughty Celly Vic! I wish a great wind had 
blown your ship right over into the mouth of 
a big, awful whale, and you had stayed there al- 
ways, ever so much longer than Jonah stayed in 
his whale! Yes, I wish you had gone way down 
into the lowest part of his dark stomach, among 
all the sharp fish bones, where you could never, 
never get out — I do!” 

Jennie entered the room just as Eva’s rage 
reached its climax, and spent itself in a torrent 
of tears. 

“OQ Eva! how could you be so naughty as 
to stamp and scream, and wish Celestine had been 
swallowed by a whale ?” 

Just then Emily came in, and explanations en- 
sued, which soon restored Eva to her usual good 
temper. It appeared that Emily had also been 
forming plans for the day, but, on consulting with 
Jennie, she agreed that nothing could be nicer 
than what Eva had devised, and she promised to 
aid her in every possible way. 

Notice was soon given to their young friends 
at the Mountain House, and the various other 
hotels in the town, that, on the Fourth, there was 
to be a dolls’ festival in the grove behind the 
farm-house, and all the dolls spending the sum- 
mer at these places were invited to be present. 

Little Henry worked vigorously with his jack- 
knife, to make a long table, Jennie fitted the cloth, 
and built a very spacious bower for the dolls, at 
the foot of a shady pine-tree. 

With bright colored Highland shawls, a tent 
was adjusted for the children, where was to be a 
table with cakes and fruit. Henry, with the farm- 
er’s boys, Will and Freddy, built an arch, which 
they twined with evergreen, and under it all 
visitors must pass, and pay their contribution. 
Freddy was to wear his Sunday suit, and sit in 
the camp chair by the arch, with the box marked 
for the “ Children’s Mission.” Will and Henry, 
adorned with long streamers of striped grass for 
shoulder-knots, were to be ushers, and direct vis- 
itors where to go. Mrs. Rowe baked miniature 
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pies, and cakes, and puddings for the dolls; Jen- 
nie made little bouquets for them, and every thing 
was in beautiful order long before the guests ar- 
rived. 

Not a rain-cloud sailed through the sky; the 
sun, in the best possible humor, drove along in 
his golden chariot over the tree-tops, and peered 
through the leaves, winking and blinking in a 
most cheery and approving fashion, and the birds 
and the south wind gossiped merrily among the 
swaying pine branches. The children were be- 
ginning to be quite sure nobody was coming, 
when far off, rising from a dusty hollow, they 
saw the Mountain House wagon coming, and 
presently Henry shouted that Uncle Brooks was 
on the front seat, and he had a great basket. 
Hereupon went up a shout from the children, 
which implied that “ Uncle Brooks with a bas- 
ket” was matter for especial delight. 

Soon there was a grand bustle of arrivals from 
up the road and down the road, and through the 
wood. Uncle Brooks had alighted, and, pulled 
along by a merry group, pretended not to see 
Freddy and his box; but Eva, who was glee- 
fully embracing his knees, bade him empty his 
pockets inside ,out that very minute, and fill the 
Mission Box full to the top. Uncle Brooks made 
wry faces, and turned out several pockets with 
nothing in them; but Eva pinched and explored, 
till she found his purse, the contents of which 
went to enrich the accumulating fund. 

The dolls were at last arranged about their ta- 
ble, and while they feasted, the young girls made 
merry in the shawl tent, and the elders strayed 
through the lovely grove, and across the huckle- 
berry pasture, far away into the cool, green wood. 
Uncle Brooks only stayed in the grove, and had 
the satisfaction of seeing the young people, amid 
shrieks of joy, unpack his basket. 

The dinner hour of the village hotels at last 
drew nigh, and the dolls were made ready for de- 
parture. The McMaddely Mads then went home 
by installments in the red tin express wagon, and 
Celestine, quite enchanted and quite fagged out 
with this New England picnic, disappeared from 
the scene. Eva and Emily vanishing with the 
dolls, left Jennie and the mamas to take down 
the tent, and gather up the fragments. Mrs. 
Carleton counted the contents of the Mission 
Box, and found they had taken ten dollars. 

So ended the féte of the Fourth, and so, in 
fact, ended the rural fétes, for that summer, of 
the McMaddely Mads; for next day came a tele- 
gram, saying, that Tom had been shot in the arm 
while out gunning, and was on his way home to 
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Boston. The McMaddely Mads were plentifully 
besprinkled with tears by little Eva, as she hur- 
riedly packed them up, for Tom, with all his teas- 
ing ways, was a very dear brother. Emily and 


Celestine looked expectantly down the road many 
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a day after their friends had vanished in its green 
vista, hoping Tom, and all the rest of the Carle- 
tons, might be descried coming back. But they 
looked in vain. They never came again, and the 
summer was lived without them. 
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VIII. 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Tue king and queen of the fairies had quar- 
reled, and all fairy-land was in the dumps. Queen 
Titania sat pouting all day in her most retired 
bower, and would hardly stir abroad for fear of 
meeting King Oberon ; while he, attended by the 
mischief-loving Puck, spent his time in devising 
plots to tease his dainty consort. 

Thus it was that the dew forgot to fall; the 
fairy circles — no longer used for moonlight rev- 
els — had overgrown with rank weeds ; the thick 
air breathed pestilent vapors; the moon shone 
with watery light; and all the months, missing 
their guardian fairies, were out of humor, so that 
stately August wept like changeful April, and 
merry May was as rude and boisterous as March. 

The cause of the quarrel was trifling enough. 
Titania had a changeling,—one of those charming 
earth children whom the elves sometimes steal 
from their cradles, leaving in their stead some 
sprite from fairy-land, to tease the human parents 
with its goblin ways. Only Titania had not 
stolen this earth child, who was her charge. It 
was the offspring of an Indian princess who had 
died ; and dying, preferred to give her boy to the 
fairy queen, rather than leave it to the mercies of 
the cold world. So Titania kept him tenderly, and 
loved him as dearly as if he were a fairy. But 
Oberon, who was both jealous and exacting, — as 
much so as an earth-born lord, — saw the boy, and 
coveted him to be his cup-bearer, to bring him 
dew in flower-cups, or to gather him sweets from 
the heavy loaded cups of the wild honeysuckle. 
In truth, he was envious of the caresses Titania 
lavished on the dimpled, frolicsome little fellow, 
and wanted to take him from her. And as she 
steadily refused, they got to so grave a pass, that 
they had not been on speaking terms for months. 

To make it more unfortunate, some splendid 
wedding festivities were preparing, which needed 


all the combined good taste of the king and queen 
of fairy-land, to be celebrated properly. 

Hippolyta, Queen of the Amazons, — she who 
wore on her round, supple arm, a shield worthy 
of the stoutest warrior ; who, with bared shoulder, 
white as dazzling snow, went out to war against 
the mighty Theseus, Duke of Athens ; and, being 
conquered by him, conquered in her turn, so that 
the warrior yielded, and laid all his arms under 
her buskined foot, — Hippolyta wes to be mar- 
ried to this very Theseus. 

Already were the nuptial train come to Athens, 
to the grand palace of the Duke. Among them 
were Demetrius and Lysander, two Grecian 
knights, who bad borne arms with Duke The- 
seus. Demetrius, a fickle gallant, who had, be- 
fore this, wooed the blue-eyed Helena, now had 
turned his ready flatteries to the unwilling ear 
of nut-brown Hermia, the only daughter of the 
old Egeus. But Hermia scorned with all her 
might his suit, and loved instead the young Ly- 
sander, tall and fair-haired. Alas for these two 
lovers! old Egeus did not like his daughter’s 
choice, but favored the suit of Demetrius, and 
would not let Hermia marry where she wished. 

In these happy days of fairies and Amazons, it 
fared ill with lovers whose fathers were not of 
their minds, for the maiden who loved so unwise- 
ly, had but three alternatives. Either to wed a 
man of her father’s choice, or to be put to death, 
or to retire into the order of Diana’s priestesses, 
and forever abjure marriage. In her despera- 
tion, Hermia appealed to Theseus, who could "do 
nothing but quote the law, and Egeus bore her 
home in triumph, swearing she should wed De- 
metrius ;—not till she had spoken a few secret 
words to Lysander, though, and in these brief 
words, Hermia agreed to run away that night 
to a wood near Athens, and there, meeting with 
Lysander, they were to fly to some happier clime 
for lovers. Helena, the neglected love of Deme- 
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trius, was the dearest friend of Hermia, and» to 
her did she confide her intended flight. And Hel- 
ena, who was glad to gain a minute’s speech with 
her renegade lover, even though he unblushingly 
scorned her, and praised Hermia in her presence, 
went very perfidiously and told Demetrius of the 
plot of the two lovers, and the wood where they 
were to meet. 

In one of the fairy circles of this wood, near 
Athens, Oberon met, at eventide, his ready follow- 
er, the goblin Puck, whose merry pranks had set 
all the country round in an uproar. He it was, 
who had stolen the thick cream from flowing 
pans ; had plaited elf-locks in the tresses of the 
maids; had charmed the churn so that it would 
not yield its stores of yellow butter to the vexed 
housewife, and was the eager furtherer of all 
sorts of mischief. Now he waited to do the 
bidding of the angry Oberon. 

The fairy king told him of a magic flower, pur- 
ple in hue, which grew in rare places, known to 
none but himself, of which the juice, squeezed 
upon the sleeping eyes of lovers, should compel 
them to doat upon whomever their first waking 
glance should fall on. He would squeeze some 
of this fateful juice on the drowsy lids of Ti- 
tania when she slept in her bower close by, and 
place before her some hideous monster whom her 
waking eyes should fix upon, and, so enchanted, 
should love. Then the scheming Oberon would 
obtain Titania’s changeling while she was en- 
grossed with: this new passion, and, after that, 
release her from this injurious spell. Instructed 
how to find it, Puck sped on fleet wings after the 
flower. 

While Oberon stood awaiting his return, De- 
metrius entered the wood in pursuit of the lov- 
ers, of whose flight Helena had told him. Close 
following him, struggling, with her delicate feet, to 
keep up with his striding pace, came the silly Hel- 
ena. In vain she implored him to look back and 
see how her tired feet were bleeding from the 
rude thorn bushes. He answered her with an- 
ger, and flouted her for loving him. Then she 
seitbnded him how once he thought her blue eyes 
the? sweetest ever seen, as now he praised the 
sparkling glances of Hermia. 

So they passed by the listening Oberon into 
the deepening shadows of the forest. 

When Puck returned, bearing the purple 
flower, Oberon divided it, and bade him seek 
two lovers in Athenian garb, and weave them 
in a magic web of slumber, and then, anointing 
with its juice the eyelids of the scornful lover, 


make him doat upon the maid who followed bim. 
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Then the king hid himself to witness Titania’s 
hour of retiging. 

As twilight deepened, the fairy train came in. 
Titania rode in high state. “ Her chariot was an 
empty hazel-nut, the cover of the wings of grass- 
hoppers, the traces of the smallest spider’s web, 
her-whip a cricket's bone, the lash a film,” and 
her coachman was a small gnat, in gray livery 
slashed with gold lace, who sat erect and digni- 
fied on his tiny box, as proud as any coachman 
could be of his gay turn-out. When her {oot- 
man had helped the queen to alight, and she was 
ready to seek her couch, all respectfully retired, 
except only a few attendants who were to lull 
her to rest. Her bed was a hammock of web- 
lace, woven by a spider of great repute, who fur- 
nished all the royal laces. It was hung on the 
thorns of a sweet-brier, and swayed to and fro 
in the soft breezes, as she lay dreamily within. 
Then, daintily tucked up in rose leaves, her eyes 
shut together to the music of this fairy lullaby, — 

“ You spotted snakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind worms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. 
Chorus. — Philomel, with melody 
Sing in our sweet lullaby; 
. Lulla, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby; 
Never harm, nor spell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh; 
So good-night, with lullaby.’’ 

When her rosy lids had lightly closed. all the 
attending fairies went to their beds in flower- 
cups, and Oberon, with stealthy step, approached, 
and dropped some of the baleful juice upon her 
eyes. 

Just at twilight, at the hour agreed on, Lysan- 
der met Hermia on the borders of the forest. He 
had planned to take his lady-love to the protec- 
tion of an aunt of his, who lived in a place not 
subject to the laws of Athens, and who would not 
refuse her aid to their unhappy love. But un- 
fortunately, night overtook them wandering in the 
mazes of the forest; and, tired with their flight, 
they lay down at the foot of some old trees, at a 
little distance from each other, to sleep. Thus 
Puck, skirting the forest in search of the Atheni- 
ans his master had described, came upon them, 
and stopped to gaze. ‘The rosy cheek of Her- 
mia pressed the moss-covered earth which was 
her pillow, and her breast rose and fell with the 
deep breath of slumber. Near by lay. Lysander, 
with his drawn sword by his side, ready to pro- 
tect his love from any danger. He also slept a 
deep, unconscious sleep. 

The obedient Puck fancied this was the un- 
happy lady whose love was scorned by the Athe- 
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nian knight, and squeezed the purple flower upon 
Lysander’s eyelids. This would hgve wrought 
no harm if, a moment after, Helena had not hap- 
pened to pass that way, still in search of Deme- 
trius ; and, awaking at her footstep, Lysander 
first fixed his eyes on fer. Under the influ- 
ence of the fatal charm, he forgot his loyalty, 
forgot the sleeping Hermia, and poured forth 
protestations of love to Helena. She, imagining 
Lysander did but mock her, ran away, and he 
pursued, leaving Hermia forgotten on the damp 
ground. 

That self-same evening, in another part of this 
same wood, a party of mechanics, some of the 
hard-handed men of Athens, had met to rehearse 
a play which they hoped to perform at the Duke’s 
nuptial festivities. 

There was Flute, the bellows-mender; Star- 
veling, the tailor; Snout, the tinker; Quince, 
the carpenter ; and among the rest, stout old 
Bottom, the weaver, — Bully Bottom, as his com- 
rades called him. He was, in his own conceit, 
the best actor of them all; the best for tragedy, 
comedy, or tragical comical. “ Plautus was not 
too light, nor Seneca too heavy,” for old Bottom, 
and he would have taken all parts in the play at 
once, with great cheerfulness. 

These jolly fellows had rehearsed their play, 
and Bottom, in his character of lover, had spoken 
all the tender speeches to Flute, the bellows- 
mender, who was to play the lady of the piece, 
when Puck entered. His love for sport was 
never quiet ; so, when he saw poor Bottom a 
little separated €om his companions, he fixed on 
his shoulders an ass’s head, with long ears. This 
odd head-dress fitted the self-satisfied weaver so 
well, that he wore it without dreaming he had 
anything unusual on his head. But his amazed 
companions ran away at the strange sight, crying 
out that Bottom was certainly enchanted. Alas for 
Titania! This noise awoke her ; and, rising from 
her bed, she beheld the stout figure of Bottom 
thus frightfully crowned. To see was only to 
love, because her lids were heavy with the 
charmed flower-juice, and she alighted from her 
swaying couch, and ran quickly to the weaver. 

Then, with sweet words and delicate caresses, 
the tiny queen led the huge monster to her bower, 
and summoned her attendant fairies to do him 
reverence. The astonished weaver yielded him- 
self up to the strange enchantment, and the elves, 
hovering about him, prepared to do his bidding, 
as their gracious mistress had desired. 

When Hermia awoke from her deep slumber, 
and missed Lysander, she was seized with the 
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greatest affright. Starting up, she ran wildly 
through the forest, till she encountered Deme- 
trius, and accused him of slaying her lost lover, 
that he might have no rival to her love. When 
Demetrius denied this, she ran on, calling, in 
agonizing tones, upon her lost Lysander. Obe- 
ron saw their meeting, and heard his tender words 
to Hermia, and, remembering how Demetrius had 
scorned sweet Helena, he saw that Puck had not 
yet anointed his eyes with the flower. So, throw- 
ing the knight into an enchanted sleep, he sprink- 
led some drops from the flowers upon his eyelids, 
and went off to lead in Helena. Soon she came 
to the tree under which Demetrius lay sleeping. 
Close after her came the recreant Lysander, be- 
sieging her with vows of love. Then Demetrius 
awaking, saw before him the lady he had scorned, 
and, falling at her feet, he begged forgiveness. 
‘Lysander opposed his passion, and offered to re- 
linquish Hermia to him. But now Demetrius re- 
fused her, and declared only Helena had had, and 
should have his heart and his allegiance. The 
puzzled Helena knew not what to believe. Could 
they be playing on her foolish fondness? So she 
stood incredulous, longing, yet fearing to believe 
in the protestations of Demetrius, when Hermia 
approached. She, poor little one, seeing Lysan- 
der again, was flying to him, all tears and smiles, 
when he repulsed her with fury, called her harsh 
names, and bade her leave him, since he no longer 
cared for her. Then the unhappy maiden saw 
both her former lovers at Helena’s feet, contend- 
ing for Helena’s smiles, as, one little hour ago, 
they had quarreled for her favor. 

She could not restrain the rage which she felt 
against Helena at this sight. ‘That this pale- 
faced, dove-eyed girl, who had been her friend, 
— her sister almost, — who had shared her child- 
ish games and girlish confidences, should now be- 
come her rival in Lysander’s love, should have 
beguiled him with her tall figure, her grace, and 
her sweet, pleading manners, was too much. She 
would gladly have resigned Demetrius to her, but 
that she should come, like a thief, to steal her 
loved Lysander, was too bitter to be borne. So 
she upbraids her fiercely ; and Helena, seeing her 
jealousy, can no longer doubt the sincerity of her 
two lovers. 

Fortunately, Oberon, invisible, heard this dis- 
pute, and angrily summoning Puck, he accused 
him of making all this mischief. Then he bade 
him lead the two knights, who have already 
drawn their swords to combat for the posses- 
sion of Helena, through bogs and tangled path- 
ways, by his magic arts, till, wearied by such 
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tiresome travel, they should sink to sleep again. 
Then, by putting a new love-charm on Lysan- 
der’s eyes, he should be made to return to his 
loyalty and Hermia’s love. 

Obeying Oberon’s commands, the nimble Puck 
flitted through bush and brake, now calling De- 
metrius in one direction with the voice of Lysan- 
der, and anon summoning Lysander an opposite 
way with the tongue of Demetrius, so that the 
two gentlemen, pursuing the sounds, floundered 
in bogs, and tore through briers, till it was near 
morning. Then, one after the other, Puck led 
all the four lovers through the thick darkness of 
the wood, to the group of gnarled trees, where 
Lysander and Hermia first reclined to rest. There 
each lay down to sleep, unconscious that the others 
were so near. Whilst they slept, Puck bedewed 
the eyes of Lysander with a new charm that 
Oberon had given him, which should heal his 
sick fancy, and turn him again to Hermia. 

So, at early morning, when Duke Theseus and 
Hippolyta sallied out with their hounds and horns 
to hunt in this forest, they came upon the four, 
sleeping thus upon the ground. So steeped in 
slumber were they, that a full blast of horns could 
searcely rouse them. But in waking, Lysander’s 
eyes seek Hermia first, and all the memory of this 
sudden gust of fancy for Helena, is as a troubled 
and uncertain dream. While Demetrius, profess- 
ing penitence for his inconstancy to Helena, 
claimed her as his first and dearest love, and 
begged Theseus that their nuptials might be 
celebrated at the same time with his. 

The old Egeus consenting, Lysander takes Her- 
mia, and Demetrius his gentle Helena, and all 
the lovers return to the palace. 
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*T was now the day of the nuptial festivities, 
and Oberon began to repent himself of his cruelty 
to Titania. In the shadiest nook of the dewy 
forest, the tiny queen had nad a bower woven for 
Bottom, and sat there beside him, crowning his 
misshapen head with the rarest and most fragrant 
flowers. All around him, at her command, were 
most delicate attendants,—the airy Moth, the 
graceful Peaseblossom, the aérial Cobweb, and the 
pert little Mustard-seed, all fairies of noble birth 
and royal manners. These brought him dews from 
violets’ eyes, the overflowing sacs of the honey- 
bee, and the sweetest nut-kernels from the squir- 
rels’ hoard. Even Oberon could not look on such 
a sight without relenting ; and when he asked for 
and obtained the changeling boy from Titania, he 
awaited eagerly the time for her noontide nap. As 
soon as she was asleep, he applied to her eyes the 
charmed herb which would cure her of her unnat- 
ural passion. Then he bade Puck remove the 
monstrous head from Bottom’s shoulders, who, 
being released from this enchantment, went 
quickly home to join his companions, and study 
over his part in the play, which must be per- 
formed that night before the Duke. 

When evening came, the Amazon Queen and 
the two Grecian maidens were led as brides to 
Hymen’s altar, gayly decorated with offerings of 
flowers. Neither mortals nor fairies were then 
lacking in respect to the joyous occasion. While 
the clumsy but well-meaning artisans made the 
wedding-train laugh at their tragedy in the great 
hall of the palace, the fairies trooped it overhead 
in the bridal chambers, scattering sweet perfumes 
and invoking blessings on the houses of the newly 
wedded pairs. 
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BY PORTE CRAYON 


CHAPTER V. 

BeEVERLY’s: first impressions of school were 
far less agreeable than he had anticipated. Ac- 
customed to the elegant comfort of the Manor- 
house, and its broad play-grounds of neatly shaven 
lawn, its clean- swept graveled walks, its trim 
shrubbery, and majestic trees, the very aspect of 
the village academy was enough to depress his 
spirits. 

It was a low, one-storeyed building of gray 
limestone, entirely devoid of ornament or archi- 


tectural pretension, standing remote and forlorn in 
the midst of a desolate common. This common 
was covered by a scanty growth of grass, half 
choked by a more genial and prosperous crop of 
briers and poisonous weeds. Its surface was 
broken by rugged out-croppings of limestone, 
and weed - grown sinks or holiows, which were 
muddy ponds in rainy weather ; but, w ithal, there 
was not a tree, nor shrub, nor flower, to relieve 
its barren ugliness. 

This wilderness was traversed by several nar- 
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row, meandering paths, all centering at the school- 
house, and losing themselves in divers adjacent 
bald patches, where the surface of red clay, 
stamped as hard and as level as the floor of a 
brick-yard, indicated the grounds devoted to mar- 
bles and ball play. A ruined church, with its 
crumbling stone wall inclosure; its grave-yard 
overgrown with moss, weeds, and brushwood ; its 
defaced and decaying monuments, bounded the 
common on one side; while in the opposite di- 
rection, it terminated in a dreary hollow, — the 
village bone - yard, white with the skeletons of 
animals, whose carcasses were dragged there, and 
left to decay. Indeed, there was not an object, 
natural or artificial, within a wide circuit, which 


did not bear the impress of neglect, decay, or 
wanton destruction. 

As you approached the house, you perceived 
that the windows were shattered all round, half- 
mended with old hats, boards, and the blotted 
leaves of torn copy -books. Entering by the 
broken steps and battered door, the aspect of 
the interior was quite in character with the dis- 
gusting surroundings. The floors were even dir- 
tier than the play-grounds without. The plaster- 
ing of the walls was streaked and scratched with 
nails, lead-pencils, and red chalk, and defaced with 
writing and drawing, which exhibited neither 
talent, wit, nor decency. The ceiling, water- 
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stained from a leaky roof, and dingy from smoke, 
was thickly studded with yellow mud balls, and 
wads of chewed paper, supporting numerous min- 
iature kite-tails, which afforded « convenient har- 
bor for flies and spiders, and never-failing amuse- 
ment for idle boys, when the wind blew. All the 
doors and wood-work in the room, including the 
clumsy, unpainted desks and benches, were grooved 
with hot pokers, ink - stained, and whittled, until 
they resembled the chopping-stick at a wood-pile ; 
while even the books, rulers, inkstands, and every- 
thing else belonging to the school- room bore 
marks of the destructive and slovenly habits of 
its occupants. Between thirty and forty boys 
were seated at these desks, simply (and what, at 
this day, would be considered rough- 
ly) clad. They were bright, lively 
fellows, between the ages of nine 
and sixteen, belonging to what was 
generally recognized as the upper 
class in the district, and possessed 
with an uncommon degree of that 
impish restlessness and ungovernable 
spirit, which a redundancy of health 
and too much home indulgence are 
apt to engender. For the rest, there 
were, among those young dreamers, 
some who, in after life, played their 
parts net unworthily ; and, still more 
strange, some came out of that un- 
clean sepulchre, artists and poets, 
whose sweet pencilings have won 
them fame, and whose lives were 
spent in warring against ugliness, 
and worshipping the beautiful. 
The school - master was a New 
Englander, with a club-foot, — with 
handsome and intelligent features, 
but an inflexible countenance, —a 
fine classical scholar, and as savage 
English grammarian, enforcing Mur- 
ray’s rules with ferules of remorseless weight, and 
securing the attention of his heedless pupils by 
gripping their ears between his thumb and fin- 
ger. In brief, the master believed in centraliza- 
tion and absolute authority, while the boys con- 
tended for individual rights and anarchy. The 
school-house was the battle-field. 

Although the new scholar found the master 
pointedly indulgent, and his schoolmates friendly, 
it required all the courage of his young heart to 
resist the depressing influences of these unseemly 
surroundings ; and although he was too manly to 
complain, and too proud to yield, it must be con- 
fessed that, for a long time, the five school-days of 
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the week were only endured as days of bitter 
penance, while Saturday and Sunday spent at 
home, were hailed with unfailing delight; a 
pleasure which was always heightened by the 
consciousness of a difficulty surmounted, and a 
duty performed. 

It was during these days that the Colonel 
seemed to draw his son nearer to himself than 
formerly. He questioned him not only about his 
studies, but also concerning his relations with the 
boys, their games, their quarrels, and opinions of 
each other ; solving difficulties, and tempering the 
youth’s rashness with sober counsel. Riding to- 
gether, he taught Beverly to manage his horse ; 
and when the season was favorable, walked out 
with dog and gun, to initiate him into the myster- 
ies of bird and squirrel shooting, indulging him 
With an occasional shot at a woodpecker or other 
heedless bird, that offered a fair mark. The Col- 
onel thought it would not do for one who hoped 
to play a part in the world, to ignore these manly 
sports and exercises which invigorate the body, 
and develop the perceptive faculties, and thus pre- 
vent the student from becoming a nervous invalid, 
or a mere scholarly drone. 

Now it required but little encouragement to 
turn the current of our hero’s fancies from the 
remote and visionary adventures of knights and 
warriors, to the more immediate and practicable 
passion for the chase. The ardently desired gun 
was not yet earned, but the newly awakened 
fancy found stimulus enough in the prevailing 
tastes and habits of the country. Game was 
abundant, and the neighboring fields, forests, and 
mountains were free hunting - ground for every 
body that possessed a gun or controlled a pack of 
dogs. The school - boys, who were thought too 
young to handle fire-arms, waged a remorseless 
war on ground squirrels, birds’ nests, and rabbits. 
The negroes, who had neither the leisure nor the 
liberty to carry guns, passed half their nights in 
worrying ‘possums and ’coons ; while every landed 
gentleman had his hounds, and every young man 
entering upon life, whatever might be his busi- 
ness or profession, considered his outfit incomplete 
and his dignity lowered, if he could not boast of 
his horse, dog, and fowling-piece. 

Thus, as month after month. passed, the good 
people at the Hall remarked, with satisfaction, that 
the young student’s cheeks grew more and more 
ruddy, his limbs sturdier, and his clothes more 
torn and dusted. His father was contented to 
see him passing through this trying period with- 
out weakness or complaining. His mother was 
charmed at the intelligent vivacity with which he 
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answered the questions propounded to him, ob- 
serving that he seemed to have a special aptness 
for Geography and Natural History, and never 
hesitated in naming the countries where bears, 
lions, tigers, elephants, and boa constrictors were 
to be found ; or the seas in which sharks, whales, 
and sea serpents most abounded. And for sister 
Emmy’s entertainment, this scholastic lore was in- 
terrupted with personal narratives, describing how 
the boys caught an immense rabbit in the old 
grave-yard ; and how a treacherous ground squir- 
rel bit her brother’s thumb - nail through and 
through, and prevented his performing his writ- 
ing lessons for a week; and how he went with 
Joe Stockfield and others, to fish in a certain 
pond, said to be full of stone cats; and how he 
made a bag-net of his pantaloons, and caught it 
half full of tadpoles instead of fish. 

The little sister listened with earnest admira- 
tion to these animated recitals ; the good mother 
as earnestly warned her son against the danger of 
recklessly engaging with monsters, either by land 
or water; while the father laughed heartily at 
the discrepancy between the actual rabbits and 
tadpoles, and visionary lions and whales, which 
seemed to have taken joint possession of the 
boy’s imagination. 

When ten months had rolled around, and the 
summer vacation had commenced, Beverly re- 
ceived an invitation to spend a fortnight with 
the Stockfields, who lived near the mountains, 
ten or twelve miles distant from M. His friends, 
Bob and Joe Stockfield, were academy boys, who 
boarded in town during the school-dggs of the 
week, coming in on horseback Monday morning, 
and returning home every Friday evening, to 
spend their Saturdays and Sundays. They were 
jolly, good-tempered fellows (Bob being about a 
year older, and Joe somewhat younger than Bev- 
erly), and between school-hours, often entertained 
their playmates with marvelous accounts of the 
hunts they took with the negroes, and their great 
success with "possums and ’coons. 

As the boys were very pressing, and Beverly 
extremely anxious to share in their exciting ex- 
periences, he at length obtained the desired per- 
mission; and about the middle of September, 
the young Stockfields called for him, and they 
went off together in great glee, discussing plans 
for amusement enough to have occupied several 
months. 

Every thing about Squire Stockfield’s place 
was fat, careless, and good-humored. The low- 
pitched, straggling house, had been built at. dif- 
ferent times without any plan, but apparently 
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thrown together hap-hazard. It was roomy and 
comfortable, nevertheless. The grass around was 
unshaved, yet it was rich and green, while the 
trees and shrubs seemed to have sprung up by 
chance, and to have grown according to their own 
fancies; yet the general effect was rural and 
pleasing. Dogs, cats, poultry, pigs, and children, 
black and white, rolled and rioted about the yard, 





calves frisked in very wantonness, overthrowing 
the jolly little negroes who undertook to tether 
them, and butting the woman who came to feed 
them. When the milk was spilled, every body 
laughed, for there was plenty and to spare, — 
even to throw away. 

Squire Stockfield had always been fat and 
lucky. He had faith in endless plenty and pros- 
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all equally sleek, comely, and frolicsome. The 
garden fence leaned out and in, with gaps and 
loose palings here and there, but the ground was 
covered with succulent vegetables, and the trees 
weighed down with luscious fruit. Fat cows 
came strolling in with swelling udders, and lowed 
at the gate, calling out to the shining milk-maid 
to bring her buckets and tubs. Curly headed 


perity; and although there was neither system, 
nor care, nor thrift about his estate, he seemed 
always to prosper by the grace of Fortune. He 
had heard of railroads, and laughed loud and long 
at the fatuity of people who talked of such non- 
sense. Such things were impracticable — ruin- 
ous— sinful. How could roads like these ever 
be made to cross swamps, rivers, and mountains ? 
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They would overwhelm the markets, and people 
would get nothing for their corn and cattle. It 
was flying in the face of Providence, to promote 
such unearthly devices and inventiuns. 

The Squire was equally prejudiced against ice- 
houses. He considered ice unhealthy and out of 
season in summer time, and rejoiced in cool water 
fresh from the fountain. During the sweltering 
heats of July and August, he spent the greater 
part of the day sitting in a porch, which looked 
in the direction of a favorite spring, about the 
eighth of a mile distant from the house. Here 
he sat, half-dressed, puffing a corn-cob pipe, giving 
directions for the farm and cattle, and swigging 
cool water, which was brought to him in a stone, 
pitcher. Formerly he was much annoyed by the 
fact, that in the hottest weather, the water lost 
much of its freshness by the ordinary slow mode 
of transportation ¥ and, notwithstanding his objec- 
tion to such conceits as hydraulic rams and patent 
coolers, he racked his wits to devise some more 
moral and healthful mode of getting his favorite 
beverage in good condition. 

He at length hit upon the following plan : — 
Old Uncle Peter, an octogenarian negro, had been 
for many years retired from the list of working 
hands ; but, seated in the shade beside the spring, 
he could still smoke his pipe, and dip water for 
half a day together, without complaining of his 
“rheumatiz.” Half a dozen little negroes, in cot- 
ton slips, were posted in relays along the path, 
about seventy-five yards apart. 

At a given signal, Uncle Peter dipped and 
handed the dripping pitcher to the boy beside him. 
“ Now run like a black - snake was arter you.” 
He ran at the top of his speed, and in.a twink- 
ling, transferred the pitcher to henchman number 
two, who stood expectant. No sooner did he 
grasp the handle, than he started off, as if the 
snake was still behind, and speedily delivered the 
charge to number three, who, stimulated by en- 
couragement from both ends of the line, lost no 
time in making station number four. Number 
four having the post of honor, and forming the 
immediate connection with the grand terminus, 
strove to eclipse all his fellows in nimbleness, 
and all sweltering, puffing, and grinning, handed 
the pitcher, lightened of half its contents, to the 
thirsty master, who takes a long, refreshing swig, 
and hands it back, with, “Away, you tar-pin; no 
more hot water, mind you!” 

When one set of runners began to flag, others 
were substituted, and thus the pitcher was kept 
circulating for hours, until the evening coolness 
relieved the Squire’s thirst, or he fell asleep. 
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Then the little runners would slyly desert their 
stations, rolling in the grass, or lolling under the 
lilac bushes, while Uncle Peter, at the spring, 
would doze over his pipe, until aroused by the 
call, “ More water, ye sleepy vagabonds!” The 
Squire piques himself on this invention, and at- 
tributes his uniform good health and appetite, to 
the use of spring water at its natural tempera- 
ture, and obtained by natural means. 

Mrs. Stockfield was more ambitious than her 
husband, and was greatly pleased at having Colo- 
nel Moreland’s son for a guest. She resolved that 
nothing should be lacking in her housekeeping ; 
and on the morning after his arrival, stirred her- 
self to get up an extra dinner. When every thing 
was given out with explicit directions to the cook, 
she sat down to rest herself at knitting. After 
some time, the fat cook came waddling and wheez- 
ing into the house, and wiping her face with her 
apron, said, — 

“ Missus, please make Gabe go out in the 
woods and cut a tree down.” 

“ Cut a tree down!” exclaimed Mrs. Stockfield. 
“ What for, Betty?” 

“For cook dinner wid, Miss,” replied Betty, 
innocently. 

“Why, bless me!” said the mistress, in aston- 
ishment; “I thought dinner was half cooked by 
this time.” 

“ How kin I cook dinner,” replied the woman, 
“when dere ain’t no wood ?” 

“ Why, we won’t have dinner ready before sup- 
per time,” screamed the mistress, between laugh- 
ter and vexation. 

“That won’t do,” said the Squire. “Send 
Gabe to the woods, and, in the mean time, gather 
up any barrel staves, or fence rails, or boards, 
that you can find, and let us have dinner : it, is 
n’t healthy to wait so long for one’s meals.” 

After the boys had introduced their young 
friend to all their favorite dogs, colts, and chick- 
en cocks, and visited all the points of especial 
interest, including the kennel, stable, barn, hen- 
house, and cattle-pond, they went to remind Un- 
cle Gabriel of his promise to take them raccoon 
hunting. 

Gabriel grinned and chuckled at the idea, and 
began to raise objections. “You little masters 
too weak in de legs to go “coon hunting, — walk- 
ing in de night monstrous tiresome, — you gwine 
to gin out, and we have to tote you home.” 

The boys declared, with one accord, that they 
were able to walk all night: just try them. 

“Den you git scratched wid briers, and tars 
your clothes, and ole Missus scold.” 
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They promised to relieve him of all responsi- 
bility on that score. 

“It’s middlin’ airly for ’coons,” persisted Ga- 
briel. ; 

“Tt is n’t too early for them to be stealing corn 
down there by the Big Woods,” answered Bob. 

“Den I’se got to cut dat tree down, to cook 
you all’s wittles.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed Joe. “If there was a 
“coon in it, it would n’t take you ten minutes to 
cut the biggest tree in the woods.” 

Finding himself at the end of his string, Ga- 
briel laughed, and looked slyly at master Bob. 
“Den how about dat pipe an’ ’baccy you was 
gwine to fetch me from town?” 

“You old humbug,” cried Bob, “I knew you 
were fishing for that all the time; but give us a 
good hunt to-night, and you ll see the pipe and 
*baccy in the morning.” 

“ Done,” said Gabriel ; and shouldering his axe, 
he started off to cut his tree in good time. Dur- 
ing the afternoon the boys could think of nothing 
else, and were so full of excitement and impa- 
tience, that they could not swallow their suppers. 
While they were yet at the table, they heard an 
extraordinary commotion among the dogs, and a 
grinning messenger informed them that Gabe was 
ready to start. All the dogs and young negroes 
on the place were eager to be of the company ; 
but Gabe selected four of the best-reputed dogs, 
and as many stout and active negroes, and, in a 
very summary manner, ordered all the other curs 
to be tied or shut up, and the negrolings to dis- 
perse and go to bed. 

Having thus cleared the ground of supernume- 
raries, Gabriel started, at a rapid pace, toward the 
Big Woods, followed by his company, dogs and 
all, excited and talkative. Chief among the talk- 
ers was little Pete, a conceited runt of a negro, 
who was a noted climber, and managed to keep 
up a continual wrangle with the leader. A steady, 
stalwart fellow, named Big Jake, was directed to 
pay especial attention to Master Beverly. 

Beverly, who was on his mettle, rather resented 
this guardianship at first, especially while their 
way lay through open fields, and in the broad 
moonlight. But when they struck into the Big 
Woods, and went stumbling over logs, groping 
through briery thickets,and plunging into swamps, 
he began to feel bewildered and helpless, and to 
understand that raccoon hunting was no child’s 
play. The shadow of the woods filled him with 
awe; the trees, that shut out the view of moon 
and stars, looked so huge and lonesome, that he 
found his companion’s practiced night eyes, and 
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his strong, horny hands, a comfortable assistance. 
When they had walked in this way what seemed 
a long time and an immense distance to Beverly, 
they were suddenly brought to a halt by the bark- 
ing of a dog. 

“ Hush !” bawled little Pete. “ Da’s a coon.” 

“ Hush you’seff!” growled Uncle Gabe. “ Dat’s 
only Trip — fool like you is — chasin’ a rabbit, I 
specks. Wait till you hears old Bogus; when 
he speaks, den you may talk about a ’coon.” 

The distant yelping presently ceased, a cloud 
quenched the moon completely, and the disap- 
pointed party resumed their tiresome march in 
silence and double darkness. What with the 
bumps, scratches, and uncertain footing, Beverly 
soon became so fatigued that he secretly wished 
himself at home in bed, and, but for the assistance 
of Big Jake, would scarcely have been able to 
continue the march. Yet such was his mettle, 
that I believe he would have dropped down in 
the bushes rather than acknowledge that he was 
fagged out. 

At length Trip’s yelping voice was again heard, 
and presently the chorus was swelled by other 
dogs of the pack, quite near at hand. The ne- 
groes were all in a glee, the boys entirely forgot 
their fatigue, and with a shout, little Pete started 
off atarun. As he did so, Gabe snatched the 
collar of his jacket, and whirled him a somerset 
into a heap of dried leaves. 

“ Stay da now ’til I tell you to run; wait ’til 
Bogue talks.” ‘ 

This time they did not have to wait long; a 
hoarse, deep-toned bark electrified the expectant 
hunters, and Gabe, shouldering his axe with a 
confident swagger, led off, exclaiming, “ Dat’s 
Bogue — ’coon certain.” 

After a quarter of a mile of rapid walking, 
they found themselves in the midst of the yelp- 
ing pack, and could discern the shadowy forms of 
the dogs, capering and running around a large oak 
with spreading branches. Near the root of this 
tree, one large dog sat still, gazing intently up- 
ward, and at intervals uttering a short, croaking 
bark, and scattering the leaves with his emphatic 
tail. This was Bogus, the infallible. The moon 
was out again, brighter than ever, and the hunters 
circled around the tree, carefully scanning the 
outlines of each limb and tuft of leaves, to dis- 
cover the raccoon. 

At length little Pete broke out, with a shout 
that drowned the clamor of the dogs, “Da he! 
da he! I sees ’em! I sees em!” 

“Wha?” asked Gabriel, coolly grasping the 
discoverer by the arm. “ Wha he?” 
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Finding that he was to be held accountable for 
a false alarm, Pete pointed out the supposed ’coon 
in fear and trembling, endeavoring, at the same 
time, to escape from the clutches of the inexora- 
ble chief. Gabriel held him fast, however, while 
he amined the object, and at length pronounced 
it tu be only a big knot, and Pete a chucklehead. 
As immediate climbing was determined on, Pete 
escaped further rebuke, and was presently on his 
way up the tree. When he got high up among 


Meanwhile three blazing fires had been kin- 
dled, illuminating the surrounding wood, even to 
the topmost branches. It was then seen that the 
company of dogs and negroes was much larger 
than when they started, — many of the rejected 
having followed the hunt at a distance, quite sure 
that, when the game was roused, Uncle Gabe 
would be too much engaged to notice their dis- 
Obedience. By the bright firelight, a large rac- 
coon was now distinctly seen walking out on one 
of the limbs of the oak, Pete following, and shak- 
ing with all his might; but in vain. The limbs 
were too stiff, and the game would not fall. 
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the branches, feeling himself master of the situ- 
ation, he resumed his freedom of speech, and de- 
clared the tree was full of ’coons,—he saw at 
least a hundred. Gabriel roared back at him, to 
hush with his lies, and shake the limb where the 
’coon took refuge. 

Secure in his elevation, Pete jawed back at 
his pragmatical senior, but, for the sake of peace, 
agreed to modify his statement. If dere was n’t 
a hundred, den he was sure dere was a dozen. 
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At length Uncle Gabriel grew impatient, and 
concluded it would be necessary to cut the tree 
down. Pete was ordered to remain where he 
was, and watch the animal, until the tree began 
to crack. Then off went the coats, and, for the 
next half hour, the woods rang with the blows of 
the axe, which passed from hand to hand, until 
the broad crown of the oak was seen to quiver. 
Then Pete was ordered to come down, an every 
body stood back, — some holding the dogs, to pre- 
vent their being crushed under the falling oak, 
and others watching to see that the game did not 
escape by jumping to another tree. When all 
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was clear, the fires were stirred and replenished, 
and the axe plied with redoubled force. Then 
was heard an ominous crackling and groaning, 
like the death-rattle of a dying giant,— a rush- 
‘ing sound like the sweep of a tempest, followed 
by a crash that shook the earth, and reverberated 
through the lonesome forest like rolling thunder. 
It died away amidst a general hurrah, — the loos- 
ened dogs rushing furiously among the fallen 
branches, followed by men and boys, armed with 
firebrands hastily snatched from the burning piles. 
What with the yelling and scampering, the whirl- 
ing of dried leaves, and flashing of the numerous 
torches, the scene was, for several minutes, one of 
the wildest confusion. 

At length the hurry-skurry developed around 
three or four distinct centres. At one point, from 
beneath a squirming mound of dogs, rose little 
Pete; triumphantly swinging an immense ’coon by 
the tail. At another, Uncle Gabriel was seen 


rescuing another ’coon of smaller size, from the 
frantic dogs; too late, however, to save its life. 
A third of the family, lucky enough to escape the 
dogs, was overtaken by Big Jake, and fell by a 
well -directed blow from a firebrand. A fourth 
was discovered lying dead beneath a broken limb, 
having been killed by the falling of the tree. 


Great was the exultation of men and beasts at 
this unparalleled success. Four raccoons out of 
one tree was something uncommon. Exalted far 
above the rest, in his own conceit, was little Pete. 
Who called him a chucklehead? Did n’t he say 
the tree was full of ’coons ? 

“ Go ’long, boy,” growled Uncle Gabe ; “ you’se 
like dog Trip, — you tells so many lies, you can’t 
fool nobody, ’cep’ten you happens to tell the 
truth by chance.” 

The company all laughed at this, and Pete 
laughed louder than any one else. “ What’s 
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Uncle Gabe barkin’ at me for? like as if I was 
a ’coon, and he was old dog Bogus.” 

The laugh now turned against Gabe, who was 
too much pleased with their success to get out of 
humor. 

It was now past midnight, and, although the 
negroes would willingly have continued the hunt 
until morning, out of consideration for the young 
masters, they concluded to return home; and 
were soon tramping again. 

The fires were dying out, and the air had 
grown disagreeably chilly, when Uncle Gabriel 
produced a flat bottle of whiskey, and respect- 
fully offered it to Beverly, saying that a little 
drop would make him warm and strong. 

Thinking it impolite to refuse, he tried to take 
a swallow, which burnt his throat, and strangled 
him terribly. Bob and Joe went through the 
ceremony of touching the bottle to their lips, and 
then Gabriel, with a formal salute, and wishing 
every body good luck, took a hearty swig, and 
handed the half-emptied flask to his fellows, who 
finished it among them. The dead ’coons were 
distributed among the younger negroes, who dis- 
puted the honor of carrying them, while the liv- 
ing one was secured in a bag, and shouldered by 
Gabriel himself. 

The excitement of the chase having subsided, 
Beverly became so tired and sleepy, that he 
staggered as he walked along, and once or twice 
lost his consciousness so far as to tumble down. 
The walk homeward seemed interminable ; but at 
length, after a longer spell of unconsciousness, he 
opened his eyes, and perceived, to his great joy, 
that they were near home. He was no longer 
suffering from fatigue, but had a confused sense 
of comfort and repose ; and with very good reason, 
since he had, for the last hour, been sound asleep 
on Big Jake’s back. 





HUNTER AND TOM. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT 


CHAPTER XVI. 
INGRATITUDE. 


Aveust and Elvie very often allowed children 
that they met along the road, to mount their 
ponies, and ride a little way. Elvie liked to 
do this very much indeed. There were various 
motives which conspired to lead him to do it. In 


the first place, it gave the children themselves, 
that rode, a great deal of delight, and this pleas- 
ure was reflected, by sympathy, into Elvie’s heart, 
and not only made him happier while the boys 
were riding, but it left a pleasant sense of satis- 
faction in his mind, which continued for some 
time after he had mounted Tom again himself, 
and had gone on. Then, moreover, it made him 
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feel more proud and happy in the possession of 
his pony, to see how highly prized he was by the 
boys who had thus an opportunity to take a little 
ride upon him. 

In general, the boys whom he thus allowed to 
try Tom a little were very considerate, and be- 
haved very properly in respect to the whole tran- 
saction, — always riding at a moderate speed, and 
stopping at the right place, and afterward thank- 
ing Elvie for his kindness very cordially. There 
was one case, however, in which the boy acted in 
a manner the reverse of alk this. It was a boy 
that they saw by the road side, taking down a pair 
of bars to let two cows out from a pasture, at a 
place among the Berkshire mountains. It was 
about six o'clock in the evening, and the boy was 
driving the cows home to be milked. They both 
had bells upon their necks, They passed out 
through the bars just as August and Elvie were 
coming along, and they hastened down into the 
road, and ran forward, so as to be out of the 
way of the ponies that they saw coming, leaving 
the boy to put up the bars. While he was put- 
ting them up, a second boy appeared, much 
smaller than the first. Both stopped at once, 
and began looking at the ponies. 

“ My! Crickey!” exclaimed the big boy. 
“Look at those two little ponies, Jim.” 

The little boy stood gazing at the ponies in an 
attitude of astonishment. LElvie reined up Tom 
a little, while August went on. 

“ Give us.a little ride on your horse,” said the 
big boy, addressing Elvie. 

“ Well,” said Elvie, “I'll let you ride him 
to the top of this next hill.” 

“ Good!” said the boy. 


“Jim, you put up 
the bars.” 


So saying, the big boy came forward into the [— 


road, and Elvie having got off, he mounted into 
the saddle, and rode on. Jim had, by this time, 
put up the bars, and he came down into the road 
just as the other boy was trotting away. 


“You ’d better not have let Gordy have your | 


horse,” said Jim. 

“Ts his name Gordy ?” asked Elvie. 

“ Yes,” said Jim. 

“ And why had I better not let him have my 
horse ?” asked Elvie. 

“ Because he won’t give him back to you,” said 
Jim. 

At hearing this, Elvie felt quite alarmed, and 
he began at once to hasten forward. Gordy had, 
however, by this time passed by August, and was 
now urging Tom forward as fast as he could tow- 
ard the cows, whipping him all the time with a 
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stick which he had in his hands, and pounding 
him with his heels. The cows were frightened 
and began to run, their bells jingling all the time 
and making a frightful din. 

“Gallop after him and stop him, August,” saide 
Elvie, running up. “Gallop on as fast as you 
can go.” 
“No,” said August, “that will only make him 
go faster and farther.” 

“ But hell run off with Tom if you don’t go 
and stop him,” said Elvie, speaking in a very 
hurried and anxious manner, “and I shall lose 
him entirely. This boy says he will.” 

“Oh no,” said August. “He can’t go off with 
him entirely. He will stop before long, and he 
will stop all the sooner for our not running after 
him.” 

Elvie hurried on up the hill, walking by the 
side of Hunter, and ilooking very anxious and 
much distressed. When they reached the top of 
the hill, instead of finding that Gordy had stopped 
there, according to Elvie’s understanding in let- 
ting him have the horse, they saw him galloping 
on down the slope beyond, driving the cows be- 
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fore him ; while the noise made by the trampling 
of so many feet, the jingling of the bells, and the 
shouts and outcries of Gordy were echoed from 
the woods on each side, far and wide. 
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Elvie stopped on the top of the hill, and looked 
upon Tom thus galloping hopelessly away from 
him, with a face expressive of blank despair. 

“Never mind him,” said August. “He will 

sstop pretty soon. In the mean time you may 
ride upon Hunter, and I will walk till we over- 
take Gordy. I should like to walk a little way.” 

So saying, August dismounted, and insisted that 
Elvie should take his place. He knew very well 
that Elvie’s distress would be all the greater for 
his being obliged to walk on so far after Tom, 
hurried as he was, and fatigued by coming so fast 
up the hill. And it proved, in fact, that after 
mounting upon Hunter’s back, and so being 
placed at his ease in respect to the bodily ex- 
ertion that was required, he felt very much re- 
lieved, — especially as August assured him in a 
confident manner, that there could be no doubt 
but that ‘Tom would be very soon recovered. 

These assurances were soon verified. Gordy 
rode on down the slope and up the ascent be- 
yond, and there, at a small farm-house which stood 
by the road side, the cows turned off from the 
road and ran into their barn-yard, where, turning 
suddenly round, they faced the danger like stags 
at bay, looking toward the road with faces full of 
wonder and excitement, as if they could not im- 
agine what was the matter. 

At the same time Gordy dismounted, and giv- 
ing Tom a cut with his whip, turned him loose 
in the road. Tom trotted on a few steps, as if 
to get out of Gordy’s way, and then, turning 
aside, he stopped at a green bank and began 
cropping the grass that was growing there. 

“TI wish you would give him a good whip- 
ping,” said Elvie, as he and August were hurry- 
ing forward. 

“No,” said August. 

“ At any rate a good scolding,” said Elvie. 

“ No,” said August, “not even a scolding.” 

“ He deserves a whipping, I am sure,” said El- 
vie. 

“So am I,” replied August; “but the best 
thing for us to do is not to let him know that we 
care any thing about it. We will go directly by, 
and not take any notice of him.” 

Elvie, who had@learned from experience that 
August was usually right in such cases, did not 
insist, and so he rode directly by the place where 
Gordy was standing, though he could not help 
looking exceedingly displeased. August, however, 
looked just as usual, and when he reached the 
place where Tom was standing, he took him by 
the bridle, and then Elvie, dismounting from 
Hunter, received him from August’s hands. The 
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two boys then, each mounting his own pony, rode 
on. 
Elvie wanted to know why August was not 
willing to do something about Gordy’s running 
off with the pony, instead of passing by and not 
even saying a word. 

“ Because,” said August, “I saw it was a case 
where we could not help ourselves.” 

August was right in this, One of the great- 
est arts in life is to find out when you can’t help 
yourself, so as to be quiet, and not make yourself 
ridiculous by exhibitit'g an impotent rage. 

“Tf I had undertaken to whip Gordy,” con- 
tinued August, “he would have run into the 
house, where I could not have got at him. If 
I had given him a scolding, he would only have 
laughed at me, or he would have scolded back, 
perhaps, harder than I scolded him.” 

“You might have gone in and told his father 
and mother how he behaved, and got them to 
whip him,” said Elvie. 

“Then he would have told the story in his own 
way,” said August, “and would have made it out 


that you offered to let him have a ride, and that he 
took a ride, and that that was all. If we told them 
that he rode too far and too fast, they would not 
think that was any great thing to make a diffi- 


culty about. The most that we could expect 
would be that they would tell him that he ought 
not to have done so, and then, when we came 
away, Gordy would have laughed at us. 

“T saw all that at a glance,” continued August, 
“and concluded that the best way was to do noth- 
ing, and not let him see that we cared any thing 
about it. That is the best way to do always 
when other people do us a wrong, and we see 
that we can’t help ourselves. And it was not 
any great damage that he did, after all. It showed 
a very bad disposition in him, but he did no great 
harm, except to worry his own cows.” 


—*— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
DISINTERESTEDNESS. 


“We tt !” said Elvie, at length, after a pause, 
and taking a long breath, “I do not care a great 
deal about it, — but one thing I know. It will 
be a long time before I give Tom again to any 
boys along the road, to take a ride.” 

“On the contrary,” said Angust, “I advise 
you to give a ride to the very next boy you 
see, and to find one as quick as you can.” 

“You do?” said Elvie. “ Why?” 

“So as to get the thoughts of Gordy out of 
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your head as soon as possible,” said August, 
“and thus have some pleasant impression on 
your mind, instead of the recollection of such 
a fellow. as he.” 

Elvie did not answer. This was a new view 
of the case, and he seemed to be pausing to con- 
sider it. 

“ You see,” continued August, “that it is im- 
possible to go on doing good in such a world as 
this, without coming sometimes upon ungrateful 
and hateful people, who will return evil for good. 
But it is of no use to get discouraged on that ac- 
count. We must persevere, and when we fail 
once, be all the more ready to try again.” 

“ Well,” said Elvie, after a moment’s reflection, 
“the next boy I see, I'll give him a ride.” 

It was now about half-past six o’clock, and the 
boys were yet about three miles from the village 
where August had intended to stop for the night, 
so August said that they must trot on, or they 
might be late. “ And besides that,” said August, 
“there may come up a shower. See!” 

So saying, he pointed toward the west, where 
the horizon was obscured by a long bank of very 
dark looking clouds, that seemed to be slowly 
rising there. The boys were, at this time, going 
down a long descent, at the bottom of which the 
road turned to the right, round a sort of corner 
formed by a precipitous rock, with trees over- 
hanging it. As soon as they came to this turn, 
they saw before them a stream of water crossing 
the road, with a bridge over it, the planks of 
which, and some of the cross beams, had been 
taken up, so that the bridge was impassable. 
There were two children, a boy and a girl, both 
rather small, with books in their hands, as if they 
had just come from school, standing near the 
bridge, and apparently in great trouble. The 
girl was crying. 

“ Don’t cry, Jinnie,” said the boy, as soon as 
he saw August and Elvie coming. “We’ll get 
over somehow.” 

August and Elvie stopped when they came to 
the bridge, and asked the children what was the 
matter. The boy said that they had been to 
school and now were going home, and that, while 
they had been at school, the men had taken up 
the bridge to mend it, and had now gone away to 
supper, and so he and his sister could not get 
across. On one side of the bridge — the upper 
side — was a broad and shallow place in the 
brook, where horses were accustomed to go down 
to drink, but such small children as these could 
not be expected to wade through so much water. 
The lower side was worse still, for the channel 
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there was full of sharp rocks, jammed together 
pell-mell, and half submerged in a foaming tor- 
rent of water which poured over them. 

“T keep telling Jinnie not to be afraid,” said 
the boy, “for if we don’t get home before dark, 
mother will send down to see what has become of 
us, and they will find us here and carry us home.” 

“We will carry you home,” said Elvie, “or at 
least we will carry you across the water, on our 
ponies. Won't we, August ?” 

August of course said yes, and the plan was 
at once formed by Elvie for August to take the 
boy, and Elvie the girl, on before them, and so 
carry them through the water. The boy con- 
sented at once to this arrangement, but the girl 
was afraid. She said the horses were too little. 
Finally it was arranged that August should take 
the girl, because his horse was the biggest, and 
he also would be the strongest to hold her on, in 
case Hunter should make any misstep when pass- 
ing through the water. The girl at last consented 
to this. 

Elvie then rode up near to a timber that was 
lying on the ground ready to be put into the 
bridge, and the boy, using the timber for a horse 
block, mounted behind him. August, at the same 
time, took up Jinnie before him. Jinnie was, how- 
ever, still very much afraid, and so, to reassure 
her, August waited on the bank till Elvie and 
her brother had gone safely through the water. 
Then August followed, —Jinnie clinging to him 
desperately all the way, and catching her breath 
at every step taken by Hunter. At length they 
all passed safely through. 

“What is your name?” asked Elvie, looking 
over his shoulder, and speaking to his passenger 
behind. 

“John Blakely,” said the boy. 

“Do you live very far from here?” asked 
Elvie. 

“Oh no,” said the boy. “It is the very next 
house. It is almost in sight.” 

“Then we will carry you home,” said Elvie. 
“ Won't we, August ?” 

“ Yes,” said August, “ we can carry them home 
just as well as not, —if Jinnie is not afraid.” 

But Jinnie, having safely passed through the 
water seemed now to feel pretty safe upon the 
horse, and was quite pleased with the idea of rid- 
ing home. So August and Elvie came up from 
the margin of the brook into the road, and rode 
on. 


They had not goue far, before John, looking 
forward along the road, exclaimed, — “ Ah, here 
comes my mother!” 
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August and Elvie looked up, and saw a woman 
coming to meet them. She was young, and her 
countenance, which was a very agreeable one, 
was full of curiosity and interest as she gazed 
upon the ponies coming along the road to meet 
her. When she came up, August met her with 
a smile, and she soon began to look very much 
pleased. She said that the children were behind 
their usual time in getting home, and as there 
seemed to be a shower coming up, she began to 
feel anxious, and so was coming in search of 
them. 

August then explained to her how he and El- 
vie had found the children stopped by the bridge 
being up, and that, having brought them across 
the water, they were now going to take them 
home. The woman seemed very much pleased 
at this kindness shown to her little ones. She 
turned round and walked back toward home, while 
the two ponies, each with his double load, went 
on, accompanying her. 

Just then a low, rumbling sound of thunder 
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was heard, coming from the clouds, which were 
rising in the west. 

“You must stop at our house till the shower 
is over,” said the woman. 

Pretty soon they came to the house. It was 
a pretty house, though small. It was painted 
white, and had green blinds to the windows. 
There was a little yard, with shrubs and flowers 
in it, before the front door, though the walks in 
it, and the little beds and borders, were now cov- 
ered up, in a great measure, by the golden colored 
leaves that’ had fallen from the great trees that 
spread their lofty branches near. 

Besides the front door, there was an end door, 
with a path leading up to it from the road. The 
whole party went up this path, and when they 
reached the door, Mrs. Blakely took Jinnie down 
from the pony and set her upon the step of the 
door, while John climbed down himself from be- 
hind Elvie. Mrs. Blakely then insisted that 
August and Elvie should come in, and wait until 
the shower was over. 





MR. NOBODY. 


I KNOW a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In every body’s house. 
There’s no one ever sees his face, 
And yet we all agree, 
That every plate we break was-cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


°T is he who always tears our books, — 
Who leaves the doors ajar ; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For, prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody ? 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil ; 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid ; 
Who had them last, but he ? 
There ’s no one tosses them about 

But Mr. Nobody. 


i 

The finger marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made ; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill; the boots 
That lying round you see, 


Are not our boots ! 
To Mr. Nobody! 


They all belong 





PATCHWORK. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMAS. 
1. I contain forty-one letters and am, “ a truth.” 
My 13, 27, 18, 11, 35, 8, 1, 16, 29, 29, 28, and 11, 
is a favorite drink. 
My 33, 40, 11, and 35, what cats sometimes do. 


My 36, 9, 11, 2, 25, 7, 4, 19, 14, 4, 12, and 8, what 
many profess. 

My 17, 10, and 39, the fruit of a tree. 

My 22, 37, 19, 35, and 81, delicious fruit. 

My 6, you. 
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My 29, 35, 18, 23, 32, 9, and 28, at night, done by Close linking through his harmony, 
us. And melody divine, 
My 20, 16, 8, 34, 5, 32, and 24, something new. In equal immortality 
My 21, 15, 5, 5, 23, 11, and 25, loved by us. Her gentle name and thine ? 
My 41, 15, 38, 23, 35, 1, 27, and 24, a remedy for 
our troubles. 8. But thankless still and hostile set 
Thy heart and gleaming face ; 
2. Iam a sea-port and contain nine letters : — Thy haughty herald cometh yet, 
My 6, 7, 1, 5, and 8, a game. Defying her meek grace, — 
My 4, 2, 9, 4, 7, and 3, a tice. 
My 9, 8, 5, and 4, an interjection. And trampling on each tear she weeps, 
My 7, 1, 9, and 8, a jewel. While patiently she yields, 
My 6, 7, 3, 4, 7, 3, 9, 8, 6, and 2, ama. To tyranny which never sleeps, 
My 4, 9, and 1, juice. Her jewels and her fields. H. H. 
My 8, 5, 6, ond 2, worn by ladies. 
My: 1, 5, 6, and 2, a gait. March Madoc, who is Poet Laureate to Sam and 
My 5, 8, and 2, a drink. Seraphina Stubbs, comes again with one of his liquid 
, and 8, an officer. lyrics : — 


2, 4, and 4, perpetual. AMBITION’S BITTER CONSEQUENCE. 


An ardent antelope ambitiously 
Bolted beyond bold Bernard’s boundary. 
Carpathian cliffs columnar, castle-crowned, 
Deceitful dazzling, danger-dreamings drowned ; 
Exploring each embowered eminence, 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. Finding fern-feathers forming fairy fence, 
Gathering greenest grasses, garland-graced, 
He hears: — “Here, Hermann, Hendrik, hurry, 
(Latin.) haste !” 
Ibexes (ibices, is ’t ?.) ill imply, 
Jump jointly ; jangling jackalls jerkingly 
Keel kennelward, kenning Karl’s kerchief knot ; 
Leave latest loiterer lorn, lonely lot. 
More men! Make masterstrokes, mismanager. 
Nice navigation’s needed ; notice near 
. But why wilt thou ne’er gage as friend Only one open, orbate orifice, 
Upon her saddened face, Past penetration : pendent precipice 
Whose every effort is to lend Quells questionings ; quick quirkings quashes quite ; 
To thee an added grace ? Rude rocks rise roughly round, resisting right. 
Sickening sight! Surrounded, sentenced, see 
CROSS WORDS. The trembling traveller torn tearlessly. 
Unmoved, unpitying, Ulric unties 
Vitalest vessels ; venous verities. 
Wrapped, whiles, with who wild, wrathful warrings 
won : 
Xeuxis, Xantippe, Xerxes, Xenophon. 
Yet, yeoman, you yourself yield yearningly 
. Didst thou not hear the sons of God, Zetetic zeal’s zigzag zodlogy. 
When they together sang, 
With morning stars, in praises loud, ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN JULY NUMBER. 
Which down the ages rang, — 1. The answer is found by taking the first letter of 
the first line, the second of the second, the third of 
And echoed, tiil the listening earth the third, and so on. What will they spell? 2. 
Caught up the dying strain, Dovuse Acrostic. 1. Foundation words. — Sleepy- 
And bade a child‘of mortal birth Hollow. Cross-words. — Starch, lasso, eel, evil, pseu- 
Repeat the notes again, — do, yew. Anagrammatic Enigma. — Georgia. 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 


. O glorious youth, of old adored, 
By sisters twain caressed ; 
For kindly gifts, on earth outpoured, 
Thy name is daily blessed. 


- Whose help thy years must ever need 
With influences sweet, 
Through harvest time and time of seed 
Their fullness to complete. 








Miother Goose Melodies. 


LITTLE BO-PEEP. 


Musto By CHARLES Mouton. 
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